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IHE FATHERHOOD OF GOD, as taught by 
Jesus, means that the world is one great family. 
As a member of this family, | am bound to 
serve my lather and my fellow-members with 
all I am and all I have. “All I have’ includes 
my money. The way I secure it and the way 
I spend it are essential tests of Christian sincerity. 





As a Christian, | should acquire money through pro- 
cesses that do not harm but positively help my fellows. 


\s a Christian I should spend money for the develop- 
ment of personality in myself and in my fellows. 


lor the development of personality in myself and in 
those related to me by ties of blood I will spend money to 
insure myself and them the means of physical sustenance 
and of spiritual growth and happiness. 


l-or the development of the pers mality of others, and 
to promote their acquaintance with the religion of Jesus, 
[ will spend money to support persons who are devoting 
themselves to bringing about this acquaintance and institu- 
tions through which the religion of Jesus is expressed and 
taught. 

What will be the proportion and the character of my 
expenditures for myself and others must be a subject of 
constant study and experiment. [| am a responsible giver 
and as such taust follow my gifts to see that they accomplish 
the good | intend. 
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WHO’S WHO 


LEWIS PERRY, who writes “College Ahead,” 


Principal of Phillips Exeter Academy. 


JAMES MOFFATT, D. D., widely known through his 
translations of the old and new Testaments, is no 
a professor at Union Theological Seminary. 

“With All I Have” (p. 


Congregationalist. 


245) is quoted from T/i 


The trilogy on “Students and Money” is by 
ROBERT CRUDEN, University of Detroit; Tom 
PAINTER, Yale; PATRICK MURPHY MALIN, associat« 
of Sherwood Eddy. 


The signed editorial is by HUBER KLEMME, a stu- 
dent at Johns Hopkins and Associate Editor of the 
college Y News. 


Mauve ROoYDEN, now enroute to the Antipodes, 
is the eminent preacher at the Guildhouse, London. 


FRANCIS P. MILLER, son of one of the pioneers in 
the early days of the intercollegiate Y.M.C.A., is 
a one-time national Preparatory Schools Secretary. 


Books are reviewed this month by MArIon JY. 
CUTHBERT, Dean of Women at Talladega; HARR) 
Bonk, National Bible Study Secretary; DANIEL J. 
FLEMING, author of Attitudes Toward Other Faith 
JouN GRIER HIBBEN, President of Princeton Unive: 
sity, and Bruce CurRyY—interpreter-extraordinar) 
of the life of Jesus. 


























DURING THE FIRST TERM (June 18-July25) 
OF THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1928 


The Faculties of The Divinity 

School of The University of 

Chicago and The Chicago 
Theological Seminary 


WILL OFFER 
SPECIAL COURSES EXCLUSIVELY FOR 
RELIGIOUS WORKERS IN COLLEGES 


These courses will be given by R. H. Edwards of Cort 
University, and Professors Shai'er Mathews and T. G. Soar 
They are intended for Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. secretaric 
student pastors, personnel officers, chaplains, deans of men and 
women. Students taking these courses may also elect from the 
75 other courses offered during The Summer Quarter by the 
two Faculties. Credit will be given for these courses toward 
graduate decrees. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCE OF COLLEGE 
RELIGIOUS WORKERS (July 17th to 20th) 


There will be held a week's Conference of Religious Work- 
ers in Collezes and Universities to be conducted by R. H. Ed 
wards, Executive of National Council on Religion in High« 
Education and Director United Religious Work in Cornell Un 
versity: Robert Elmer Rienow, Dean of Men, 
lowa: Henry P. Van Dusen, Associate Executive Secretary 0! 
the National Student Y. M. C. A 
dent Counselor, Ohio State University, and members of the 
two Faculties. 


For further information, address 


DEAN SHAILER MATHEWS 


Divinity School, University of Chicago 
or 


PRESIDENT O. S. DAVIS, 


The Chicago Theological Seminary 





University of 


Movement; J. A. Park, Stu- 
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Devoted to the Concerns of the Student Christian Movement 
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Editorials 


Simple Living 


HE moral equivalent for war is a glowing 
though somewhat vague ideal for many 
who have not the remotest idea what Wil- 
liam James meant when he first ham- 

mered out the phrase. The Harvard professor, 
foreseeing at least a little of the prosperity which 
has afflicted our sheltered country, seemed to 
think the voluntary assumption of poverty for the 
public weal would do the trick. In simple living 
for the sake of ultimate social readjustments he 
saw a challenge to all that a man may have of ad- 
venture and endurance. This view of simple liv- 
ing for a great end is close to the center of the 
Christian gospel for a day like ours. Only those 
who would live in kings’ houses will think of wear- 
ing “soft raiment.” All the way from St. Francis 
to Bill Simpson men have seen in Christ some- 
thing inconsistent with easy and undisciplined liv- 
ing. It is a timely suggestion that Student Asso- 
ciations should point out how we ourselves are 
implicated in much of the widespread poverty and 
injustice of the world and show that we have in- 
dividual responsibility to enter into fellowship 
with it. 





In Defense of Bulging 


Pockets 


CCASIONALLY we are told that the best 
thing THE INTERCOLLEGIAN does is to 
sharpen one’s appetite for reading good 
books. For many who through these col- 

umns have become acquainted with a Royden, or 
a Streeter or a Wieman, this undoubtedly is true. 
Even those who know these writers personally 
find a unique value in living with them in their 
books, where they have laid down their best. In 
books one comes upon the ordered findings of 
these thinkers on the meaning of life. No wonder 
that our Councils and Cabinets are urging read- 
ing circles and special committees on reading. At 
the end of this summer, it will be surprising if 
there are not many pockets hopelessly but happily 
bulged and spirits enlarged and enriched through 
association with at least a few of these great men 
and women who hold out their hands to us from 
between book covers. 





Homes for Student Movements 


LETTER from the general secretary of 
the Dutch movement tells of a recent gift 
of an estate of one hundred and 
thirty acres, together with about ten 
thousand dollars, to establish a suitable headquar- 
ers. Such a place will be admirably fitted not only 
for offices but for retreats and small conferences. 
The British Student Movement has a fine subur- 
ban house near London and also, at High Leigh, 
a country house and estate, constantly in use by 
various committees and other groups. We are 
prompted to congratulate our Dutch colleagues 
for this fulfilment of long felt hopes. We con- 
gratulate the friends of financial means both in 
Holland and Great Britain for their insight in 
making these ample and beautiful places available 
for the moulding of the spiritual life of the stu- 
dents of these nations. In this country we have 
tended much more than in others to decentralise 
the forces and the processes of our work. How- 
ever, there is an urgent need for some suitable 
place, preferably in the country near New York, 
where the National Committee and staff can find a 
home and quarters for retreats and a few guests 
from abroad. The friends who invest money in 
bringing students of today to consider the chal- 
lenge of Jesus Christ are showing the very wisest 
Christian statesmanship. 





Panacea or Method? 

ROUP discussion has come to stay. For 
a long decade it has been proving its 
worth against opposition and inertia, as 
a valid method of helping to forward the 

purpose of the Christian Associations. Its intro- 
duction came at a time when a new type of 
evangelism was needed—an interpretative evan- 
gelism centering on the personal implications and 
practical social application of what had been pre- 
sented by Christian leaders as the very simple 
phenomenon of Christian decision. 

The development of a method whereby this 
process of interpretation could be carried on by 
the individuals directly concerned in living out 
their Christian decisions now seems to have been 
inevitable and natural. It is time, however, to 
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attempt an evaluation of this method in relation 
to the whole range of problems and needs with 
which a Christian group today has to deal. Any 
discovery is likely to be received as a panacea. 
Innovations have a way of taking the center of 
the stage—until the testing of time and experi- 
ence finds for them their proper place. 


The fact that group thinking on problems of 
common concern results in a healthful aereating 
of complex issues and aids in the formation of 
constructive Christian attitudes toward campus, 
personal and social needs, should not lead us to 
the too easy conclusion that this is all that is re- 
quired. Human life, on or off a modern campus, 
is too involved for that comfortable assumption. 
In addition to group discussion which sometimes 
results in nothing but a _ rearrangement of 
prejudices or, through astute questioning, in a 
predetermined conclusion, we need the mental and 
moral discipline of experiencing the hard facts 
of human need. Whether in the wheat fields or 
the steel mills or in the foreign quarter of one of 
our cities, or vicariously through rigorous study, 
there are purely personal values which never can 
be acquired in the pooling process of a fireside 
forum. 

There is something peculiarly attractive about 
discovering one’s own way; there is also an abid- 
ing validity in sitting at the feet of another 
who in his own experience has caught something 
of the inner meaning of life as an integrated 
whole. Group discussion may help but it cannot 
displace the influence of one such personality on 
another. It is in just this ability to communicate 
the divine possibilities of human life that Jesus 
stands preéminent. Then, there is the ministry 
of beauty in nature and worship, the potency 
of which our modern Christian groups are only 
partially appreciating. Our religion has been 
harsh because we called men to a crusade; it now 
is in danger of becoming simply quizzical as we 
call them to an inquiry. 


In one further aspect of the total problem con- 
fronting any local Association we find ourselves 
agreeing with the New Republic in its demand 
for a method “for the regeneration of individual 
life as a means of awakening individuals to the 
undeveloped possibilities of their personal lives.” 
Says the editor, further: 


There is no evidence, so far as we know, that group 
discussion or any analogue to it in the life of a religious 
fellowship is adequate to liberate the individual from the 
bondage which is imposed on him by the impurities of his 
own heart or by his habitual dissipation of his vital 
energy. The tensions of domestic, sexual and personal 
life are the most fertile of all causes of human inertia 
and impotence. As long as the authority of its old dog- 
matism remained unimpaired, the Christian religion helped 
many of the faithful, if not to overcome these conflicts, 
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at least to deal valiantly with them. The evangelical 
and crusading methods, protected as they were by a con- 
viction of doctrinal certitude, have at times succeeded in 
concentrating individual energy and attention upon the 
Christian aspiration for redemption. But if the doctrinal 
certitude has passed, traditional Christianity can no 
longer count upon stimulating or commanding the emo- 
tional life of the individual to do its bidding. The In- 
quiry* overlooked the importance of seeking a method 
whereby Christians can explore and integrate that vast 
and profound region of individual feeling and effort which 
group discussion can only superficially affect. The es- 
sential question for the Inquiry to ask is how can it 
awaken in its inquisitive children spiritual drive, energy, 
initiative and devotion? In the past the sound of the 
master’s voice has aroused them from their animal sleep, 
but those to whom the master’s voice has become me- 
chanical are in need of some call to service, to arms or 
to self-dedication which they cannot obtain from system- 
atic group discussion of social conflicts, even when it 
is militant, disinterested and concerted. 

Group discussion, we are convinced, will con- 
tinue to occupy a very important place in the pro- 
gram of our Associations both locally and na- 
tionally. But it will be balanced with other 
equally valid methods. We need not only to dis- 
cuss common concerns. As President Wilkins re- 
minds us, religion must develop concerns in the 
minds of a majority of our present (or any other) 
student generation. And beyond discussion lie 
these other values which can be appropriated only 
as We arise from our arm-chairs and take one step 
after another directly toward them. 


Where Does Religion Come In? 


ELIGION embraces all of life; it is that 
which integrates and “energizes” life. It 
is not a refined, sublimated sentimental- 
ity, encased in an ornamental but fragile 

chest, to be opened on Sunday by the Christian, 
on Saturday by the Jew, on Friday by the Moham- 
medan. The scientist in his laboratory and the 
student in his social activities, the scholar digging 
in his books and the laborer in his ditch, the 
jurist on the bench and the minister in his pulpit, 
the doctor in his work and the banker in his—all 
can represent religious activity in a sense equally 
true. 

Religion is the integrating, unifying, motivat- 
ing factor in life; the religious man is the one 
whose life is a whole; the man who does not know 
what he is doing, who has no purpose, no hope, is 
irreligious. Religion enters all of life, positively 
or negatively; you can’t very well keep it out. It 
comes in quite naturally if one’s education is a 
success; and college is a failure if the graduate 
has not discovered where he fits into the universal 
scheme of things. 





HUBER F. KLEMME. 
Johns Hopkins Univ. 


*Inquiry Into the Christian Way of Life 
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tudents and Money 


A Symposium 








Tragedies in Spending Less 


NE trou- 
ble is that 


we are cow- Are 
ards. A dis- 
tant relative of Christian 


thinks my 
ideas on sim- 
plicity are 
‘*positively 


leisure, 





The Editors 


Last month we presented three 
suggestive answers to the query 
Students Citizens?” 
present trilogy on the attitude 
students 
wealth 
grows out of actual experience. 
will welcome 


plifying or divergent comments. 


that he’s ‘sold out’?” Later I 
talked with Frank (fictitious 
name, of course) about it; and 
he showed me this tragedy: “I 
chose to marry, and marriage 
for me is one of the larger 
loyalties. My wife’s ideas must 
be treated democratically. By 
native temperament and en- 
vironment her needs are some- 
what more expensive than 
mine; nevertheless, when they 
are legitimate they should be 


The 


toward 


and education, 


am- 








P. M. Malin absurd. 
Whenever he 
is in New York I entertain 


him at a restaurant slightly 

more expensive than my usual haunt. And 
I do so to escape controversy; I don’t believe it is 
“psychologically the best way to help him.” 

A second trouble is that there are other large 
values besides simplicity. In every instance tes- 
timony for simple living seems enormously im- 
portant; but I know it isn’t always the suprem« 
value, and only seldom, if ever, the sole large 
value. “Juno and the Paycock,” by Sean O’Casey 
and the Irish Players, enticed me from my lady 
poverty to the extent of seventy-five cents! | 
was stale that night, and needed the tonic of ex- 
quisite tragedy. 

Let us, then, list some of the tragedies involved 
when we timid souls try to reduce expenditures 
in such a complex world. First, our cowardice 
is given an ampler field. By intellectual assent 
we have married a new principle, and new prin- 
ciples always demand that we explore previously 
untried roads. We were fairly brave on the old 
ground, but here is an entire continent unknown. 
Our percentage of success in living our best 
thoughts slumps woefully. For example, neckties 
used to be for all practical purposes a non-moral 
matter; now they are involved in a moral crusade, 
and constitute another “forced option’ where to 
be right demands hard work and where cowardice 
often causes us to abandon the ideal. 


It is frightfully easy to “sell out,” or to give 
that appearance. A ministerial friend a year 
ago married the daughter of a wealthy family. 
He had preached some of these “positively ab- 
surd” ideas, too. One of our common acquain- 
tances approached me not long after his wed- 
ding: “You know I’ve not agreed with much that 
Frank has advocated; but I’ve needed him as a 
goad, and I'd hate to lose him. Tell me, does 
his marriage into this well-to-do family mean 


met. But what is ‘legitimate’? 
How in actual practice do we 
discover the level where each one is ‘spiritually 
his most efficient’? And can I withstand the 
temptation to relax and enjoy many of those 
good things with her, not caring whether they 
exceed her legitimate needs or not?” 

A second tragedy is this: advocacy of simple 
living is a fruitful source of misunderstanding. 
You are misunderstood by those who must spend 
less than you spend, and you are misunderstood 
by those who can and do spend more. The root- 
reason is your refusal to fix an arbitrary stand- 
ard, to apply in every case anything more de- 
tailed than general rules. (People have varying 
needs, and in the present order of society varying 
needs mean varying aggregate expenditures. 
Wagner costs more than Ibsen.) 


How Be Consistent? 


Those who would have you live on the lowest 
level of poverty forget that no principle is ap- 
plied in a vacuum. Previous conditioning must 
be taken into account, or the resulting malad- 
justment may stunt the growth of social useful- 
ness instead of increasing its stature. Last Sep- 
tember I tried living on the Bowery; but the little 
visitors in my bed drove me out after a week! 
In my retreat I felt like a cowardly criminal; 
but for the time being, at least, I’ve had to sub- 
mit to the ingrained influence of having been 
reared in my mother’s spotless household. 

Those who would neglect you and ignore your 
call to reduced daily expenditures forget that 
each occasion presents a set of values peculiar 
to itself. They see you refuse to wear a Tuxedo 
in January and yet wear one in February; and 
they eagerly charge inconsistency. Well, there’s 
large gain in consistency (provided it’s not Em- 
erson’s “foolish” hobgoblin) ; and somewhat de- 

(Turn to page 252) 
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College Dollars 


ACH tried to shout louder than the other. 
Each was sure the other was wrong. 
Finally, exhausted, and realizing that it 
was 12:30 A. M., the group broke up, 
vowing to meet again and finish the 

argument. Incidentally, they have been “meeting 
again” once a week for over a year—five of some 
of the busiest men in a very busy university—to 
talk over things affecting their lives as they try to 
be Christians. 





One thousand dollars had suddenly come into 
the reach of one of this group of students— 
sophomores and freshmen—who had been deeply 
immersed in a study of Tolstoi and were affected 
by the examples of Bill Simpson and Sherwood 
Eddy in their attitude toward the simple life. 
One of the group was so affected that, despite 
an average of nearly ninety percent in his studies, 
he left college just before the end of the year 
because he could not see it the Christian thing 
to remain. The group conclusions are submitted 
here for what they are worth. They are written 
in extremely condensed form, and intended for 
slow, thoughtful consideration. 


Obviously it is fallacious to assume that all 
men have equal abilities. They may, however, 
have their abilities stunted or wasted by im- 
proper environment. Conversely, through proper 
environment, these may be cultivated. Conse- 
quently equal environmental opportunities should 
be granted all, able and unable. But then the 
able should be granted special privileges in order 
more completely and properly to train them to 
bring to fruition these potentialities. This cre- 
ates an inequality of privilege which seems un- 
brotherly and unloving at first sight, but pearls 
must not be cast before swine. For the common 
good, loans may be advanced to those who will 
in return for that loan be more efficient in serv- 
ice in the future. 

One possibility for error is that it is “for the 
common good.” This is a snare liable to lead 
to sin.* But the potential sins here are idle- 
greed, love of power. The student 
must, to avoid this sin, apply himself with the 
utmost diligence and industry to the process of 
education in all its broad implications, nor allow 
himself undue leisure or superfluous rest or rec- 
reation as he is so liable to. The student must 
not regard his income as his, but as a loan from 
society which is investing in him for future re- 
turns. After the necessities of food, clothing, 
and shelter and the expenses of his education he 
may spend no money nor regard any as his. The 


ness, 


“Sin” is here used in the Tolstoian sense of an “ob- 
struction to the expression of love” which is the purpose 
of God and hence of the world. 


student must remember he is preparing for serv- 
ice and not domination, to serve not to strive, to 
lead not to drive. 

This future usefulness may never be realized. 
It is, however, utterly destructive to all progress 
to make no temporary sacrifice for future good. 
No man would build a house, make a coat, read 
a book, start composing a symphony, if he did 
not regard the morrow. Jesus taught his dis- 
ciples and they lived on other people’s food dur- 
ing his ministry. He rebuked Martha and de- 
fended Mary who was not doing manual work, 
saying we live not by bread alone but by the 
words of God, excusing a certain amount of idle- 
ness to do so. Here in college we have a con- 
centrated opportunity to get the words of God; 
it is right that Martha should work for us for 
a while, so that we may better repay her. To 
make no future investment is short-sighted and 
over-timid. 

I] 


Possibly most vital is the question of when 
education should cease and a privileged condition 
become terminated. Logically, when education is 
complete. This, however, is impossible because 
education lasts till our dying breath. Naturally 
in education as in everything else the law of di- 
minishing returns operates, and as time goes on 
the value of any additional item of knowledge 
becomes increasingly negligible till a point is 
reached when the return does not equal the in- 
vestment and then the student is actually to a 
certain amount idle. 

Corollary to this consideration it must not be 
forgotten than an amount of service is very con- 
ceivable during one’s stay in college, even an 
amount commensurable to the investment in the 
individual. It is most important, furthermore, 
to note that in order to perform one’s duty to 
society it is not necessary to perform manual 
labor. The social waste of a Sherwood Eddy, a 
John Milton, a Beethoven or a Lincoln doing 
manual labor for three hours a day is monstrous. 
The specialist who is particularly able has a right 
and a duty to release himself entirely from 
manual labor to concentrate on that to which 
he is peculiarly fitted. It is equally the duty of 
the less able to do that manual labor which the 
more able omits. This is entirely a brotherly 
and only sensible cooperation. To be sure, the 
state of society is wrong and unjust at present, 
and in very truth we should act as if it were 
ideal. 


Ill 


As to the disposal of the money beyond the 
purpose of releasing us as students from wasting 
and consequently anti-social work, and beyond 
our immediate needs and our educational needs, 
it is debatable as to what should be done with it. 
Logically it should be extended outside the group 
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to release some other individual from wasting 
and anti-social work, or to relieve need, vital or 
educational, in someone else. One other alterna- 
tive is offered: expend it carefully and judiciously 
in promotion of the service in which we are at 
present engaged, or in the promotion of some sig- 
nal work of service going on about us. In the 
expenditure of such a fund, care must also be 
taken to direct its strength at the fundamental 
causes of social ills and not the secondary results. 
Emotionalism must be avoided. Heart rending 
suffering may exist but we must take care that 
the maximum social benefit must accrue from any 
expenditure, the amount being so small and the 
field so comparatively infinite. 

What is the maximum social benefit of any sum 
of money for any group or individual is indeed 
a problem, but it is the only aspect of the problem 
which can effect a Christian. 

IV 

That is to say that theoretically the right of 
private property does not exist for the Christian. 
He is merely the steward of any certain sum of 
money he may chance to possess, to use it for 
the best advantage of society—by whose grace 
he possesses it. He is expected to employ a min- 
imum to keep him in physical and spiritual health 
and development; the rest—when millions are 
stunted and starving in mind, body and soul—is 
of course not his but is consecrated to some as- 
pect of the labor for the Kingdom of God on 
earth, as of course he is personally. It only 
seems unfortunate and rather absurd that this 
mention of the Christian use of money need be 
made to those who have put their hand to the 
plow to follow the furrow set by Jesus of Naz- 
areth. The follower of Jesus gives his whole 
“mind, body, strength, soul” anyway. The fol- 
lower of Jesus has no time for expensive, worth- 
less amusements. Furthermore, if he has fused 
his life with that of the Father, he will have no 
want for them. Every cent will go to the over- 
whelming passion of his life—the love of God 
and his fellow-man. If it is not an overwhelming 
passion, it is not the spirit of Jesus and our 
“Christianity” needs looking into. 

It is not renouncing lollipops and fur coats. 
It is not living on $1500 a year. It is not wear- 
ing two neckties a year. We confuse causes and 
effects. We are legalists, and this is the denial 
of the very essence of Jesus. What would these 
modern disciples say of a modern Mary who 
poured out expensive oil in the love and beauty 
of her worship? No. The religion of Jesus is 
a religion of the spirit. Let us seek first this 
spirit, and if it once enters our life, all the other 
worries will take care of themselves. Quite trulv 
the way of Jesus means renunciation of wealth 
to service and the simple life for the individual. 
But it means more. It means the sublimation 
and renunciation of every material consideration 
and complete consecration to the life of the spirit. 


You complain that this is superhuman; it is 
impossible; it is a council of perfection? Well— 
‘Be ye then perfect, even as your Father in 
Heaven is perfect.” That is Christianity. 

TOM PAINTER. 
Yale. 


Brotherhood or Bloodshed? 


ESUS was no weakling; nor 

was he any sentimental phil- 
anthropist. He did not come to 
his great understanding of the 
human heart through birth; his 
love was not handed on to him 
like an inheritance. He had to 
go through Gethsemane to get 
it; he had to endure crucifixion 
to appreciate it to the full. His 
love was an indefinable something which rose 
above all human barriers, appealing to the godlike 
in man and subduing the bad by deliberately. ig- 
noring it. It was a love which cost him home and 
family and life; it was a force which impelled him 
to give everything he had for the lowest in hu- 
manity. It was neither sentimental nor soppish. 





Robert L. Cruden 


That same spirit is needed today in industry. 
We find two classes arrayed against each other, 
each blindly hating the other and each deter- 
mined to humble the other in the dust. I do not 
think that I have overstated the position, in spite 
of fine phrases about ‘employee representation” 
and “collaboration.” I think that if we are to 
follow the way of Jesus it will ultimately lead 
to a redistribution of ownership; there is no 
chance for brotherhood in a master-servant re- 
lationship. It is in that redistribution that the 
crux of the matter lies; for it is inevitable, and 
will come at last through the brute forces at work 
in our present economic structure. Yet I would 
wish to see it settled in a way which leads to 
brotherhood; violence and force and bloodshed 
will only lead to another state of society not very 
different from the present; that is why I want 
the love element injected into it. If it is not put 
in, Who can say what disasters there shall be? 

The principle of love must be carried into the 
factory and into the mine. That is about all that 
I am sure of in this issue; on all other things 
my mind is in turmoil. If Jesus can do nothing 
in industry he can do nothing anywhere. We 
who are students have a great opportunity, and, 
if I may say so, a great duty. We have the 
chance to carry the spirit of love into this 
passion-tossed battle; we can try to settle the 
great riddle of modern times through love. 
Whether we shall make the great personality of 
Jesus known in this area only time will tell; but 
if wedonot. ... ! 

R. L. CRUDEN. 
College of Detroit 
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TRAGEDIES IN SPENDING LESS 
(From page 249) 


tailed rules perhaps should be arbitrarily applied 
in every case, whatever the attendant circum- 
stances. But the truly free man must insist for 
the most part that he weigh each case as it comes, 
in order to conserve as far as possible al/ the 
large values —remembering that those large 
values may be different in the February event 
from what they were in January. The largest 
benefit and the slightest harm to the whole char- 
acter-enterprise is what we want from each 
situation; and that may mean a different solu- 
tion in February from that of January, even 
though simplicity is one of the elements in both 
situations. 
Not the Only Factor 

“You’re fanatical,” they say—forgetting that 
you believe heartily (perhaps more than they) 
in the “physical and mental efficiency” which 
they make into a fetish, and that you ask only 
that it be regarded as a means to the end of 
spiritual efficiency. “You’re visionary”—forget- 
ting your emphatic reiteration that simplicity 
alone will not usher in the millenium, although 
it does seem essential. “You're careless of your 
immediate family”—forgetting your announced 
belief in insurance and saving, though not to the 
extent proposed by super-salesmen. “You favor 
a permanent leveling down to a drab sameness— 
forgetting that your end is a high standard for 
all and that simplicity is only one means in the 
interim; forgetting that you like the spice of 
variety as well as the next man, but regard it as 
not utterly dependent on lavish external appli- 
cations of wealth. 

Or, worst of all misunderstandings: ‘You just 
have no taste for beauty.” If by that they mean 
some of us really prefer to avoid even the slight- 
est suggestion of gaudiness, yes; if they mean 
none of us have the knowledge and desire of bet- 
ter clothes than we now wear, no. If they mean 
that in our best moments we gladly forego an 
ornament in our determination to help educate 
the underprivileged Negro, yes; if they mean it 
is always easy for us (with enough money on 
hand) to refuse to end the era of a shabby over- 
coat while the Pennsylvania miners are starving, 
then they don’t know what they say! 

To embark on this program of spending less 
involves this third tragedy: You are made more 
sensitive to a greater throng of injustices. You 
have enlarged the real practice of your belief 
that all men everywhere should have the largest 





possible opportunity for enhancing their person- 
alities to the utmost. You discover more cases 
where that principle is violated; and you feel the 
tragedy of each case more poignantly. 


Brutalized 


In April a friend suggested that we see the 
Ferber-Ziegfeld “Show-Boat,” and I went to pur- 
chase the tickets. Just outside the theater | 
passed a sixty-year-old wreck of a man. He was 
in rags, and they were few; and it was bitterly 
cold that day. Unemployed, certainly; and bru- 
talized, almost so that “the lamp of his soul 
should go out’”—by having too little. 1 dismissed 
him from my mind as well as I could and entered 
the lobby. Just ahead of me in the queue stood 
a thirty-year-old wreck of a woman. She was in 
silks and furs, an abundance of them (as abun- 
dance goes these days in woman’s clothing!) ; 
her lips were brilliantly artificial; and she had 
a tiny anemic dog on the end of a leash. She 
was not a “bad woman.” I suppose she and her 
husband live conventionally in a moderately hand- 
some Park Avenue apartment. But she too was 
a wreck because she was unemployed, and bru- 
talized—by having too much. (1 find it very 
hard to love the essential humanity in her kind 
as I love it in the down-trodden; but it can be 
done, and they need us sorely.) The box-office 
clerk took $13.20 from her for two seats. I was 
downright glad when he told me there were none 
left at my price for weeks ahead. 

The fourth tragedy is tragedy’s quintessence. 
A jarring note invades what should be the closest 
harmonies of life. There are weddings, for ex- 
ample. How can such important affairs be brought 
into line with simplicity? I don’t know. All | 
know is that such tragedies crowd thick and fast 
upon the man whom any dream hath possessed. 
New visions always increase your capacity for 
tragedy, and no one has the time or strength to b 
“radical” in every department of life. But every 
one must be “radical” in those departments 
which seem most important for him in his honest 
moments. Those various people from whose 
lives the material for this article was gathered 
will probably fail pitiably, because they started 
to think too late. They would hope that he who 
reads may begin to think earlier, and so come 
closer to success. And they themselves promise 
never to stop trying; for to shirk now means to 
multiply tragedy for the next generation of 
protestants. 

PATRICK M. MALIN. 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
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Maude Royden at Sacramento 


Exeerpts from her address before the Student Assembly at the recent 
Convention of the Y. W. C. A. 


I eriticize 
Christ, it is 
because I am 
moving on a 
lower plane; 
the reason why we 
can’t make Christianity 
work is because we are 
trying to make it work 
yn a lower plane. Think 
of the doctrine of non- 
resistance as practiced 
by most of us—if prac- 
ticed at all—and then 
compare it with Christ 
on the Cross, or Christ 
it the judgment seat of 





Pilot, and we discover — 


an element of weak- 

ness, a passiveness, perhaps even a cowardly dis- 
regard of injustice, which is in us but not in 
Him. If you and I can’t make the doctrine of 
non-resistance work, it is not because that doc- 
trine is mistaken; it is because we are not like 
Christ. If you can’t give without demoralizing 
those to whom you give, it is not because giving 
is wrong; it is because your attitude is wrong. 
You can give even money to your friends. Why? 
because your love of your friends makes your 
money sacramental. It is not giving; it is shar- 
ing. There is no element of demoralization in 
such a gift. If you could have that attitude to- 
ward all the world, as Christ had, you could give 
and not demoralize the world. If you thought 
of material things, you prosperous Americans, 
as Christ thought of them, they would become a 
sacrament to you. They would be an outward 
and visible sign of inward spiritual grace. You 
can give, and if you give with this spirit, you 
will not demoralize. If you cannot do it, it is 
not because the gift is wrong; it is because the 
giver is wrong. 

So with all the teachings of Christ. I don’t 
know how to give as Christ knew. I don’t know 
how to appear non-resistant as Christ did; but 
I do say now that the reason is not that the 
teaching is wrong, but that I have never got on 
to his level. In other words, I can’t act like 
Christ because I am not like Christ. Christ is 
the answer to all our problems; but the teaching 
of Christ must be accomplished by growing like- 
ness to Christ, and this is where all the records 
of the Bible, all your study, and all your prayer 





comes in. A mere 
intellectual understand- 
is not enough. 

To become more like 
Christ means study and 
meditation and prayer. 
You must begin by try- 
ing to understand him, 
by trying to enter into 
his mind. As I have 
said, he is the greatest 
figure in human his- 
tory. You won’t waste 
your time if you try to 
understand him, even 
if he is not God. You 
must use your brains. 
God gave you _ intelli- 
gence; use it in the 
highest service that you can. The record of 
Christ is your means of understanding him. The 
whole Bible becomes a spiritual history of man’s 
search for God, a record of God’s revelations of 
Himself through human beings, through his 
glorious universe, through every atom of knowl- 
edge by which humanity has learned something 
about God. He made the universe; to understand 
it, must be to understand God. So science falls 
into its place; to understand that is to under- 
stand something more about God. Don’t hold 
back your mind for fear you can find nothing 
further. Do you suppose that when you are 
searching out the mind of God, all the intellect 
that you have will be too much for the task? 
No. Put into it all your mind. Understand all 
you can to the end that you will at least begin 
to know what Christ was, to know what he 
meant. You will, I believe, find in him the an- 
swer to all your problems. So central is Christ, 
so at the heart of human experience, that your 
student problems and your problems in after life, 
in America, would be solved if you looked at 
them as he would. If you think of God, as He 
did, your problems will be solved as his were, and 
I think that this will solve also that difficult 
problem of external and internal religion—the 
religion of Martha and the religion of Mary. 

Does it seem to some of you a waste of time 
to meditate or to pray or to study? It won't 
if you think of it like this: You Americans are 
more concerned, I think, with the building of the 
City of God than the making of saints. There 
are two different sides to religion, if I may use 
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the term, introvert and extravert. An introvert 
desires to make a saint; the extravert desires to 
build the City of God. No one but a saint could 
build the City of God, just as no one can act like 
Christ unless he is like Christ. The difficulty 
of deciding how far it is selfish to give time to 
the saving of your own soul and the building of 
your own character vanishes if you can keep both 
these things in mind. 


There are certainly different types of minds 
and one aspect of religion appeals more to one 
type of mind than to another. It is almost the 
difference between East and West, or, the differ- 
ence between the extravert and the introvert. 
You can see that a religion which emphasizes. the 
saying Laborare est orare (to work is to pray), 
stresses the building the City of God; but if you 
were to turn it the other way, Orare est laborar« 
(to pray is to work), you would have to concen- 
trate more on the making of saints. The point 
that | want to make is that almost every one likes 
one side better than the other; and it is abso- 
lutely essential that we should do both. My idea 
possibly may be mistaken, but I have been to 
America now four times, and I have many Amer- 
ican friends. My feeling is that the aspect of 
religion which interests you most as a nation is 
the building of the City of God and I think that, 
to this generation, there seems to be a certain 
reluctance in giving much time to what we eall 
in England, “making your own soul.” 


You decide that you will give some modest 
period of time to silence. Suppose that you de- 
cide that you will give a quarter of an hour to 
meditation. At the end of half a minute you 
begin to wonder whether you are really doing 
any good. “I wonder if this isn’t a waste of 
time, perhaps meditation is not for me,” you say. 
“IT had much better be doing something for some- 
body else.” I say to you, be silent, don’t talk to 


God; wait until God talks to you. Almost at 
once you begin to decide that he has not got 
anything to say. And you try to get him to say 
something. I have often tried to be quiet for 
one moment, and found it so extraordinarily dif- 
ficult that upon my word I had to get up and do 
something. I find a great many other people 
are the same. We need to realize that true si- 
lence is not merely the absence of talk but the 
absolute silence of the mind. It is not only diffi- 
cult but, like many other things difficult of at- 
tainment, it is exceedingly worthwhile. I believe 
if you will try to practice waiting upon God, not 
a mere abstaining from speech, but pulling your- 
selves together again and again and listening as 
though you really were expecting something to 
happen that in the end something will happen, 
and there will come into your lives something 
of that serenity and calm and strength which 
was so wonderful in Christ; that sense of power 
over circumstances, that sense of being on the 
top of his world and directing it, instead of being 
just mixed up with it. That comes, I think, 
from the attempt to make yourself a saint; and 
| would like to say to you, do aim at nothing 
less than being a saint; don’t aim at being an 
ordinarily decent person. The Lord said, “Ye 
shall, therefore, be perfect.” How perfect? 
“Even as your Father who is in Heaven is per- 
fect,” and that is what makes Christianity heroic, 
not just trying to be as good as other people, 
but forgetting the other people, and fixing your 
mind on Christ, and saying “He actually expected 
me to be like himself.” That is heroic. 

There is no ideal more glorious than that which 
is so native for you young Americans, the desire 
to serve, the desire to build the City of God. But 
remember that no one can build the City of God 
except a saint. Take as your inspiration the 
saying that was put into the mouth of Christ 
Himself: ‘For their sakes, I consecrate myself.” 


GEL Co 


Gifts 


Life did not bring me silken gowns 
Or jewels for my hair, 

Or sight of gabled foreign towns 
In distant countries fair. 

But I can glimpse beyond my door 
A green and friendly hill, 

And red geraniums aflame 

Upon my window-sill. 


So if my dreamings ne'er come true, 
The brightest and the best, 

But leave me lone my journey through, 
I'll set my heart at rest. 

I'll thank Thee, Lord, for humble things, 
A green and friendly hill, | 
And red geraniums aflame 

Upon my window:ssill. 


—Martha H. Clark. 
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The Way Toward Religion 


By Robert Lowry Calhoun 








N all that we have said 
thus far, religion has 
been taken for 
granted. Without it 
there can be no the- 
ology, in the true 
Intricate schemes of 
words without life are not 
theology, not even if they be 
invested with a kind of spuri- 
ous liveliness through contro- 
versy. A system of doctrine, 
as we said in the first of these 
papers, must have life and 
lifting power or it is a vain 
thing. But dry bones do not 
come to life simply through 





sense. 


REVELATION 
CHRIST 


In this series Dr. Calhoun has 
been discussing religion from the 
standpoint of what students today 
know about themselves and the 
world in which they live. Articles 
in preceding issues have been: 
THEOLOGY IN STRENUOUS DAYS 


RELIGION—PROSE OR POETRY ? 
THROUGH JESUS 


GOD IN A GROWING WORLD 
SIN, PAIN AND HEALING 
TORCHES OF THE SPIRIT 
CHURCHES AND THE CHURCH 


or private devotions. But 
whether or no, it must always 
involve two elements: rever- 
ence and consciousness of 
either reconciliation or com- 
munion—and this at the high- 
est level at which the individ- 
ual lives. These terms need 
to be examined in detail. 
Reverence is my proper res- 
ponse to another thing, per- 


son, idea — recognized as 
somehow superior to myself 
and as_ effectively making 


claim upon me for respect of a 
special sort. Take a simple 





instance. We speak of rever- 





being made bones of conten- 
tion. All words need to be 
rooted in living experience if they are to have 
body and meaning; and the words that make up a 
theology have their proper ground in religious ex- 
perience alone. It is time, therefore, to tell what 
we have been supposing religious experience to be. 


The Idea in Religion 


Supposing, I say; for I am not sure that I know 
what it is in its mature forms. The innocent 
trustfulness of a child I know. When that can 
last, as for some it does, it may flower into reli- 
gious life of peculiar beauty: the joyous, guile- 
less radiance of Friar Francis. But it takes rare 
genius to be childlike without being merely im- 
mature and ineffectual. In nineteen centuries of 
Christendom we have had but one Poverello, one 
mad Shelley, one reborn Tolstoi. Most of us the 
world forces to leave such heaven as lies about us 
in our infancy, and many of us, I suspect, do not 
in this life find any other. I am convinced that 
some have—men of as full adult stature as human 
minds ever attain: Socrates, Jesus, Epictetus, 
Spinoza—and the records of their lives are price- 
less for both inspiration and guidance. It seems 
clear, however, that each of us must, at last, try 
to find the way for himself, in terms of his own 
life; and with regard to this most central question 
of all, the nature of religion, I can only set down 
frankly, not knowing what they may be worth, 
some hints and clues that have seemed to me sig- 
nificant. 








Religion I suppose to be a sort of experience 
most plainly manifest in worship. It may or may 
not be associated with the formal exercises we 
commonly call worship, whether church services 


ence for a child’s personality. 

In it the first essential is to 
recognize him as genuinely an other than oneself. 
Up to a point that is easy enough, but to go the 
full length required is by no means easy. Here is 
David, my three-year-old son, an item in my per- 
sonal experience now for some forty and odd 
months, a source of concern, of pride, of annoy- 
ance, and of joy to me. To me—ay, there’s the 
rub! I find myself continually tending to think 
of him and to treat him as simply that surface 
that is turned toward me, an item, in very truth, 
in my personal experience. A stubborn little item 
enough, sometimes; a sturdy, food-consuming 
little item who sits there making cheerful, 
permanent inroads on the family larder; a 
cross-grained, time-wasting little item who stands 
planted squarely across the path of my pur- 
poses; in short, a non-ignorable problem in 
financial and social planning for the family. 
Yet for all my sense of his vigorous pres- 
ence in my daily life, I find it hard to realize him 
as a complete other self, with his feelings and 
thoughts that are not mine nor any part of mine, 
with his possibilities and purposes to realize, who 
will be here perhaps long after I am gone, his life 
increasing as mine dwindles: a person in his own 
right, whose life I must recognize and value as his, 
not mine, nor to be made mine. It is for me to 
love him, try to understand him, and withal help 
him to be as fully as possible himself, superior so 
to anything that I can “make of him” for my own 
satisfaction. Insofar as I thus recognize and ac- 
cept fully his otherness and, in due measure, his 
superiority to my desires and satisfactions, I have 
reverence for him. 
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Now a prime factor in religion is such a sense 
as this of the otherness, the unplumbed real pres- 
ence of a being immeasurably superior to myself. 
Mistaken or not, a feeling of confrontation by that 
which (or One who) is not myself, but greater, 
is indispensable. I cannot worship myself, nor 
any part nor product of myself, if 1 know at the 
time that that only is what stands before me: no 
mere fiction of mine can call forth my worship if 
[ am convinced that it is nothing more. And wor- 
ship must be called forth, as it were, by com- 
pelling power. I cannot worship by willing to do 
SO: say prayers, yes; tell beads, yes; but not wor- 
ship—any more than I can love by simple deter- 
mination to love. Pumped-up, dutiful devotion is 
something other than true piety. I worship when, 
in the presence of something that stirs me to the 
depths, | can do no other. 


A New Sense of Harmony 

But worship has in it more than this. Rever- 
ence in the face of a great Other needs for its 
completion a vivid sense of kinship as well. What 
is merely alien | may find fearsome or awe-inspir- 
ing, but unregenerate fear is not religion. That 
begins only when I recognize the Other as also in 
some deep way an ally. Such recognition of kin- 
ship may come about as the closing of a breach, 
a reconciliation sweeping in upon and overwhelm- 
ing an earlier estrangement. When first a small, 
twisted, blundering soul confronts, in some mo- 
ment of piercing realization, the world of law or 
a mind of stark integrity or a life of love, it is 
more than likely to feel first a shock of alienation. 
“What have I to do with thee, thou son of the 
Most High God?” is the natural cry of any devil- 
ridden human self in the presence of divinity. 
Sick flesh and sick spirit alike shrink from the 
drastic forces of healing. But somewhat as a 
swimmer learns to trust the waves that terrified 
him, so it seems one may come to feel at home in 
an overwhelming world-order, and in the presence 
of truth, and of consuming love. These all are 
still other and greater than he, but in the midst 
of his consciousness of them and of his own im- 
perfection has dawned a new sense of deep-seated 
harmony. The universe of law that terrified him 
he accepts and rests upon, though he scarcely be- 
gins to understand it, for of it he now senses him- 
self to be; the demands of truth and love he is as 
far as ever from meeting, but he knows there is 
something of these in him, forasmuch as he has 
seen and in his own poor way acknowledged them 
as his heavenly vision. He is no longer an alien 
nor a slave but, though a prodigal, nevertheless a 
son and heir. Herein is reconciliation, a second 
major factor in religious experience. 

But such experience need not always involve 
this overcoming of estrangement. “Happy are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see God.” “I and 
my Father are one.” Consummate religious ex- 


perience, however arrived at, is free, unstrained 
communion of like with like, however widely the 
two differ on the scale of greatness. At a lower 
level of experience, | may slip without constraint 
into the slow rhythm of a summer day, or silent 
conversation with an intimate friend, feeling no 
shock of opposition but only a gentle, intense 
awareness of harmony. Something like this at 
the highest level would be, perhaps, heaven itself: 
activity as intense as one may desire, but without 
conflict. 

Reverence—reconciliation—communion: any or 
all of these may be present in other than religious 
experiences. When do they constitute worship? 
I suspect when the Other, held in reverence and 
seen as akin to oneself, appears such that one is 
impelled to commit one’s life thereto with reserve. 
“Not as I will, but as thou wilt.” ‘“‘To me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” So speaks the soul 
that has found its God. Whatever exaltation one 
may feel, and however lofty the thoughts that 
pass through his mind, without an approach to 
this whole-hearted self-devotion he is not worship- 
ing God. There are aesthetic experiences, for ex- 
ample, in which one may reach an ecstasy of joy 
in a sunset or a symphony without going on to a 
religious experience at all; because one cannot 
commit one’s life to a sunset—it is neither great 
nor good enough for that. Only if one go beyond 
the purely aesthetic moment as such, finding the 
vision of beauty a medium through which is re- 
vealed a creative Ground of the beautiful that 
calls forth not only one’s rapt and joyous con- 
templation but also one’s active allegiance—only 
then does one worship. So too, concern with par- 
ticular intellectual problems, as in a laboratory, o1 
with particular active pursuits, mechanical or so- 
cial, is not in and of itself religious, though it may 
be the way to religion if through these the mind 
of the thinker or the worker be led on to a sense 
of the presence of a Ground and Goal of his think- 
ing and working and all that he hopes from them 
and for himself—a God to whom he will devote 
his life. 

A Ground-Swell 

At its best this will be a continuing experience, 
perhaps underlying like a ground-swell one’s ordi- 
nary affairs, and welling up at intervals in vividly 
conscious, characteristic expression; somewhat as 
love does, or grief, humming through days and 
nights as an undertone that modifies the entire 
flow of life, and breaking forth from time to time 
in its own distinctive melody. Jesus’ startled 
cry, “My God! my God! why hast thou forsaken 
me?’’ seems the cry of one so accustomed to the 
feeling of God’s presence that he was amazed and 
dismayed when for a time it was gone. Whenever 
religion comes thus to permeate one’s life, it 
should provide stabilization and stimulation of the 


(Turn to page 258) 
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The Value of History 


By James F. Moffatt 


UMAS heads a chap- 
ter of one of his fa- 
mous romances with 
these words: “The 
author is obliged, 
against his will, to do a little 
history.”” Unless I am mis- 
taken, that sentence voices the 
feeling of many unromantic 
people when the claims of 
church history are thrust upon 
their notice; they lock into it 
or listen to it, if they must, 
with a decorous reluctance. 
sut the value of church history 
rests upon sure grounds. A 
knowledge of history, like a 
sense of beauty, is not a lux- 
ury; it is a necessity for life, 
and especially for the kind of 
life into which seminary train- 
ing is designed to open a clear pathway. 

Much learned and unlearned nonsense is spoken 
about progress, as though progress were some 
kind of automatic process or as though things 
were certain to improve of their own accord. But 
the solid gains of life never come of their own 
accord. They are the outcome of accumulated 
human effort, of deep reflection upon experience, 
of untiring experiment and assiduous thought ap- 
plied anew to the situation of the day. In the 
domain of the Church, of which I am thinking 
specially, this faith demands that we believe not 
only in a moving earth, but in a moving Church. 

The study of history imparts to any serious 
student a certain breadth of mind, a larger mea- 
sure of sympathy, and a spirit of right judg- 
ment. But it is doubly indispensable for the 
minister, if he may hope to give light and leading 
to our day and genevation. For the past is full 
of proof that the Christian religion has repeatedly 
made new departures and risen to face new 
crises of social or theological interest. From 
history we learn in our religion not to be afraid 
of change. We become familiar with the saving 
reaction of life against institutions and formulas 
which are at best half-truths, the various forms 
and expressions assumed by Christianity in creed, 
liturgy, organization, and practical service, as the 
life adapts itself more or less successfully to its 
changing environment; the survival of the unfit, 
until an obsolete discipline, as Newman put it, 





NOTE: The substance of an inaugural address, recently, 
at Union Theological Seminary. 
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becomes a present heresy; the 
neglect of some vital element 
avenged in the next generation 
by a fresh one-sided emphasis; 
the constant re-discovery of 
Jesus, the power of the gospel 
to translate itself throughout 
the centuries, the instinct 
which often kept the Church 
from surrendering to contem- 
porary dilutions proposed by 
popular politics or philosophy, 
and the recuperative energy 
which survived the _ periods 
when good men despaired of 
the republic and bad men 
hoped for it on selfish grounds. 


Building on the Past 

History has this further 
value for the progressive spirit, 
that it warns the enthusiast not to rush at 
things with a thin, generous emotion, nor to 
underestimate the resisting powers of custom, 
nor to prescribe before he has diagnosed, nor 
to build before he has laid the foundations. 
Nothing is more pathetic than to see powers of 
fresh energy around us running to waste, simply 
because in undisciplined fervor they cavalierly 
ignore the past which has made the present. 
Where men are indifferent to the history of their 
faith they tend to be thin in conceiving or in 
promoting its future. There is a divine power 
of guidance and suggestion in tradition, in the 
transmitted piety and collective reverence of the 
past, which no abuses should be permitted to con- 
ceal from the self-confident eyes of our modern- 
ism. Otherwise, we are in peril of making false 
starts, of wasting time and tissue in starting for 
dangerous shores or of running under full sail on 
the sands of shallow optimism. Mark Pattison’s 
judgment was timely in 1867, and it is timely still 
in 1927: “Of all social forms, religious society, 
more than any, demands of those who are called 
to guide or govern it, a knowledge of its history. 
We never break with the past with impunity.” 

Real progress is never served by a jaunty in- 
dividualism, which scraps all that lies behind it. 
To break with the past is to lose touch with the 
forces that, on any sound analysis, are to control 
the future. Especially is it necessary to grasp 
this fact in relation to the corporate life of the 
Christian Church. The progressive spirit is 
simply handicapping itself if it imagines, for ex- 
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ample, that public worship is conventional or in- 
sincere, that ancient terms are negligible just 
because they are ancient, and that the organized 
Church is an absolute phenomenon. When this 
delusion is cherished it is evening and not morn- 
ing ahead. 

It has to be borne in mind that unflagging in- 
terest in the past develops into something very 
much more solid and constructive than the ro- 
mantic feeling which the study of certain episodes 
or archaic formulas may generate. The mere 
sentiment of the past is no proof whatever of a 
living tie to the past. Indeed it is often as we 
have to break from some tradition, which is no 
longer relevant or vital, that sentiment begins to 
play round its associations. 

Hard as it may be to define what evolution in 
history really means to the Church, or how an 
absolute religion can enter into an order so rela- 
tive and contingent as that of human experience, 
still, though much in the far past is dead matter, 
and though there have been epochs in which 
things only happen, as well as epochs that are 
creative, in whose wake we are still moving, there 
is a rich communion of the saints which history 
makes our heritage. We desire to render the faith 
more intelligible and effective for our day and 
generation? We are acutely conscious of the new 
constructive call? Well and good. But that is 
precisely the moment when we who seek to be 
serious as well as earnest pause to recall those 
who have labored and into whose labors we and 
others after them have entered. 


THE WAY TOWARD RELIGION 
(From page 256) 


whole self. In the midst of a world very full of 
rapidly moving currents and eddies, one needs the 
massive pull of a flood tide to give his life whole- 
ness and balance; and a spirit buffeted, often to 
weariness, by the surface turmoil needs depths of 
unspent power in reserve. Over all these matters, 
psychologists in our generation are throwing vari- 
ous sorts of light, some of it new, some of it lurid, 
much of it clarifying and therefore welcome. 
There is not room here to discuss the theories in- 
volved, and it seems best to end this account with 
two or three concrete examples of the sort of ex- 
perience I have had in mind, leaving to other 
places and occasions the analysis for which they 
call. 

Experiences of the kind that seem to me to 
point most plainly the way toward religion as I 
conceive it are vivid, compelling realizations of 
things, or persons, or ideas, that involve on a high 
level of significance and in an acute form both the 
senses of otherness and of kinship described 
above. 


I was on new ground, and for most of the month 


For example, in Estes Park last summer 


I spent there the mountains were strange coun- 
try of which I could see only the surface. As 
scenery they were glorious, and I was enjoying 
every glimpse of them, but I was quite outside 
them: they were so many fine pictures. It was 
magnificent and very genuinely moving, but not 
satisfying. Watching a sunrise from the top of 
the Twin Sisters, after a three-hour climb through 
purple twilight, brought things into a new per- 
spective. The breath-taking beauty of the scene 
—which was not, this time, merely a scene, but a 
world, with us in the center of it—and the feeling 
of participation, so to say, in the hidden life of the 
mountain masses gave me a new sense of kinship, 
of belonging there with them. Early on the last 
day, coming home, I rode up over the Divide again 
with a party of friends who were driving to Den- 
ver. We zigzagged up out of the valley and 
climbed toward timberline, the air chilled by melt- 
ing snow, the sun reflected down from rock walls 
that towered up from the roadway, jutting out 
here and there in jagged cliffs. Suddenly I found 
myself wanting to get down from the car and put 
my hands on the half-warmed rocks, and fee! 
their sharp-edged bulk against my arms. There 
they were, solid and real in their own right, at 
last, and all my uneasiness and smoldering resent- 
ment was gone. I almost loved them. At the mo- 
ment it seemed quite unimportant whether I or 
any other human being were there or not; all that 
mattered was that they should be there, eternally 
real as they now were. Something of that feeling 
has persisted, and if I see Estes Park again it will 
be there as a groundswell. Such experiences are 
not for us religious, I take it, though they may 
readily lead over into religious insight. 

Similarly, sudden realizations of the solid pres- 
ence and transcendent importance of persons 
come now and then. Most of the time, I find, be- 
cause of my own self-centeredness, others are to 
me little more than moving figures whom I have 
learned to treat in certain stereotyped ways. 
There is no vivid apprehension of them as unique 
individuals. Then, from time to time, the veil of 
unreality or, better, of superficiality, is broken 
through, and I find myself seeing beyond the 
limits of my own private routine, aware of these 
other persons—a student, a friend, a member of 
my household—with a transparent clearness that 
is satisfying above any other experience I know. 
Sometimes it happens in conversation, after long 
vain efforts to get the lines of communication 
open. Suddenly a chance word does it, or a crude 
diagram, or some clue too subtle to be identified 
at all—and each is confident, without being able 
to prove it and without feeling need of proof, that 
he understands and is understood. This too, I 
take it, is on the way to religious experience, 
though not to be simply identified with it. Not 
even to my best beloved friend can I give the ab- 
solute allegiance which God alone can command. 
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An Adventure in Catholicity 


By Francis P. Miller 








NMHE differences which 
are obvious when any In his articl. 
comparison is made yy Miller 
of our national Move- 
ments, offer a fasci- 
nating study. This variety 
makes possible our catholicity. 
It is also the standing threat ons 
to our unity. The tension be- 
tween the destructive forces of 
irreconcilable differences and 





internationale. 


in the May issue 
wrote of the early 
years and the guiding principles 
of this unique student Christian 
This second and 
final article deals with the pres- 
march toward the ideal of 
a unified Christendom enriched 
by national diversity 


ing out trends in national life 
reflected in the universities 
which color the work of the na- 
tional student Christian move- 
ment and affect its relations 
within the Federation to other 
national groups, nor are the 
contrasts by any means con- 
fined to national differences. 
There is the contrast between 
those whose primary interest 








the constructive forces of com- 
plementary truths explains the 
vitality of the Federation. The problem of dis- 
covering the complementary truths, and encour- 
aging intercourse hetween the national move- 
ments on the level on which these complementary 
truths exist, is the central problem. The difficulty 
of doing this will be appreciated by an examina- 
tion of some of the divergent points of view rep- 
resented by at least some groups in a few of the 
national movements. 


Striking Contrasts 


There is, for example, the contrast which ex- 
ists between the Fosdickian type of Protestantism 
in the United States and the 


sarthian type in 
Europe. 


So far as one can judge Dr. Fosdick 
and his followers seem to regard religion as a 
relatively easy achievement of the human spirit. 
God tends to become a familiar acquaintance. 
“Facility” is probably the word which most ac- 
curately describes this expression of religion. 
There are some members of the American Move- 
ment which regard it as one of the most serious 
obstacles to the spread of true religion. How- 
ever, it is a point of view widely diffused in the 
American Movement. It is hardly necessary to 
point out the contrast which the return to Calvin 
represented by Dr. Barth offers to the theological 
futurism of Dr. Fosdick. 

Turning to China, we find the Christian Stu- 
dent Movement identified in a very real sense 
with the interests of the Nationalist Movement. 
This is as it should be. But it provides an occa- 
sion for unfriendly critics to attack the Student 
Christian Movement on the ground of its being 
affiliated with Bolshevism and _ subsidized by 
Moscow. False as these charges are their very 
emphasis has underlined the extent to which 
spiritual regeneration has come to be identified 
with national regeneration by Christian students 
in China. 

One could pass from country to country, point- 


is in spirituality and those 
whose primary interest is in ac- 
tivity. It is obvious that, unless the Federation 
includes both activism and mysticism it cannot 
properly fulfil its function. Further contrasts 
are provided by the recrudescence on an exten- 
sive scale of interest in confessional and even in 
sectarian movements. There is renewed insis- 
tence upon the importance of religious develop- 
ment within the frame of one’s own confession. 
The Federation has always been eager to empha- 
size the necessity for loyalty to the Church. Its 
idea of catholicity, however, can only be achieved 
when loyalty to a particular confession expresses 
itself positively rather than negatively. 


What Is the Federation’s Task? 


The central question is: How in the midst of 
this variety can the Federation provide a medium 
for mutual enrichment between the various points 
of view? How can it do this without on the one 
hand weakening proper loyalty to the confession? 
or on the other, exaggerating confessionalism in 
an exclusive sense? During the years since the 
war the Federation has attempted to define more 
precisely what it conceives to be its task in this 
respect. At the meeting of the General Commit- 
tee at Nyborg in 1926 the following resolution 
was adopted: 

The World’s Student Christian Federation, while 
fully reaffirming its interconfessional principle and 
re-emphasizing the need of maintaining locally in- 
terconfessional groups, should recognize the existence 
and approve the formation of confessional groups, 
and seek to enter into relationship with them, 
whether as integral parts of a national movement, 
or in some looser attachment to it. In so doing it 
should be absolutely clear both in principle and in 
particular cases, that its aim is to encourage ecumen- 
ism and not to foster an exclusive confessionalism. 
One of the motives determining this action is the be- 
lief that by this means the spiritual riches ofa par- 
ticular confession can be brought into the common 
life in a different way from that which is attained 
by individual membership only. 

As a result of this resolution it has become 
possible for a Movement of Orthodox Russian 
students to become affiliated with the Federation. 
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The point of view which the resolution represents 
has also been of great encouragement to student 
groups in Catholic countries which desire to be 
related to the Federation in some way. The value 
of adopting such a policy is obvious. In time it 
will allow not only groups that are distinctly 
Orthodox, but groups that are distinctly Catholic 
to have an official connection with each other 
and with Protestant groups. There are, however, 
certain limitations to this policy. There is a 
point at which the encouragement of confession 
alism plays into the hands of forces which are 
distinctively injurious. For example, in some coun- 
tries too much emphasis upon a confession means 
discrimination against minorities and the encour- 
agement of bigoted nationalism. There is also 
the possibility that an exaggerated confessional- 
ism may result in the desire to proselytise from 
other confessions. Insofar as emphasis upon con- 
fessionalism encourages the division of the stu- 
dent world into rigid ecclesiastical g:oups, it is 
as undesirable as is emphasis upon sectarianism 
Room for Diversity 

The genius of the Federation is in providing 
a frame within which various religious experi- 
ences and expressions of faith can meet and 
supplement one another. That frame must nol 
itself be an ecclesiastical or confessional one. 
The confessional groups may exist within the 
frame, but they must never entirely fill the frame. 
The possibility of authentic religious experience 
occurring outside of any known confession must 
be recognized. Freedom for diversity in unity 
is the sole guarantee of the realization of true 
catholicity. 

The Federation encourages the national groups 
to be true to themselves in order that they may 
have something worth giving to other national 
groups and in turn may be eager to receive as 
much as they have given. This interflow of life 
is the Federation’s primary concern. This is its 
true catholicity. It is a fellowship in which the 
affiliated groups each strive to be true to the 
genius of their own particular nation, race and 
religious tradition, but possess at the same time 
such a will towards unity that they regard the 
diversity of the Federation’s common life not as 
an occasion for attacking the strands of false- 
hood in each other’s views but as a rare oppor- 
tunity for discovering the strands of truth and 
expressing these in their common action together. 
This essential will toward creative activity on the 
basis of recognized variety and experienced unity 
is the ground of the Federation’s search for true 
catholicity. 

In some respects the European Student Relief 
of the Federation in the post-war years has been 
the most perfect expression of this central char- 
acteristic. Through the European Student Re- 
lief thousands of Christian students in countries 


which had been on one side of the conflict at- 
tempted to share the hardships of students in 
those countries which had recently been engaged 
on the other side. More than twelve million 
Swiss francs went from students in one part of 
the world to help students in another part. 
Christendom had become real again. Christian 
students felt an identity of interest which tran- 
scended their national prejudices and fears. 

The Federation is aware that when occasions 
such as this arise for demonstrating the reality 
of its world fellowship, the response depends to 
a considerable extent upon the authenticity of 
the spiritual life of its respective national move- 
ments. It is therefore concerned primarily with 
discovering: (1) How greater spiritual resources 
may be released from each national movement 
for the enrichment of the Federation’s total life. 
(2) How each national movement may draw 
more completely into its fellowship all the Chris- 
tian students of its own nation. (3) How more 
frequent international contacts and more effective 
inter-movement cooperation can be secured. 

The meeting of the General Secretaries of Eu- 
ropean Student Movements at Hardenbroek (Jan. 
23-26, 1928) is an illustration of the progress 
that is being made in the direction of realizing 
these aims. During the course of this meeting 
a Council of European Student Christian Move- 
ments was organized. The discussions which led 
up to the organization of this Council clearly 
indicated the extent to which the ideal of the 
Federation had become indigenous to the national 
movements. The leaders of each national move- 
ment thought of themselves as Dutch or German 
or French, but their thoughts were not confined 
to the national frame. They also thought of 
themselves as members of the universal commu- 
nity of the spirit to which they had been intro- 
duced by the Federation. The Federation was 
no longer an ideal in the minds of a few leaders; 
because of its leaders it had become the posses- 
sion of the Movements themselves. 

In spite of the strain of the post-war years 
the Federation is gradually discovering a basis 
for its existence which guarantees the contin.- 
ous realization of its ideal; that basis can be 
found in its capacity for true catholicity. This 
capacity may be viewed from many different an- 
gles. It reveals itself partially in the Federa- 
tion’s interconfessional position. It shows itself 
again in the technique of international coopera- 
tion which the Federation is developing and in 
the methods by which the resources of one Move- 
ment are put at the disposal of another. It is 
illustrated most perfectly in the temper and spirit 
which the work of the Federation itself engen- 
ders among the nationals who participate in it. 

If the Federation achieves the true catholicity 


(Turn to page 264) 
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College 


Ahead ! 


By Lewis Perry 





HAVE asked a good 





many boys this ques- 
tion: “What are the 
seniors in school 
thinking about?” 
And I have asked the same 
question of freshmen in col- 
lege, always adding: “The 
question does not concern it- 


The “freshman 
receiving earnest consideration 
these days. This analysis of th 

mind under the green cap is as 


timely as it is suggestive 


education — unsuccessfully, it 
seemed to some. To a boy’s 
mind, a humanized education 
is an education which is not a 
continuation of work done at 
preparatory school. It must 
be a course of study which will 
interest him and in which 
there are not too many re- 


problem” is 





self with what I want you to 





be thinking about or what you 

think you ought to be thinking about, but what 
you are thinking about.” And the answer has 
come with surprising frankness: “Why, Mr. 
Perry, most of us are not thinking at all.” 

I was brought up to believe that the thoughts 
of youth were long, long thoughts. We seem to 
have changed allthat. In general, the thoughts of 
youth are short, short thoughts in 1928. I asked 
one boy what he most wanted in college and he 
answered fairly enough: “A coonskin coat.” The 
truth of the matter is that boys in preparatory 
school are not thinking as much about their col- 
leges aS we imagine they are. Going to college 
is no longer an adventure; it is a habit! 

Now, I ‘am not talking about the submerged 
tenth in a school. I am talking about normal, 
healthy-minded boys who, let us say, are in the 
first half of their class in the senior year. My 
findings may be a bit disillusioning, but here are 
the four things which, in my opinion, are whet 
they really want in college: 

The typical boy wants a wide acquaintance, 
and he thinks he is going to get it in the first term 
of his freshman year. Not if he goes to Harvard, 
or Yale, or Princeton, or Williams, or Dartmouth, 
or Antioch! The sub-freshman often leaves his 
school like a bird escaping from a cage. He comes 
back to it in the fall, after a few weeks in college, 
like a homing pigeon. He does not go to college 
with the conscious idea of cultivating intimate 
friends. He knows that intimate friends come by 
chance,, but he wants a wide circle of acquaint- 
ances, and here he shows his wisdom. This am- 
bition, however, is hard of realization for a boy 
who comes to Harvard from the first-seventh of 
his class in some Oklahoma high school. 

He wants a humanized education. He does not 
know exactly what this means, but that is what 
he wants. Twenty-five years ago we all wanted 
an all-around education, and when we failed in 
physics, we felt we weren’t getting it. President 
Meiklejohn of Amherst came into a position of 
academic prominence by trying to define a liberal 


quirements. A boy wants 
courses in which there is free- 
dom from restrictions, taught by teachers with 
personalities, in a college to which he can refer 
with pride. The new orientation courses given 
in the freshman year in some of our colleges— 
like the one on evolution given at Dartmouth- 
stretch a boy’s mind with new topics; but a study 
of evolution may not be the topic which can 
kindle a spark in the mind of every boy. It may 
be English, it may be government, or history, 
or philosophy, but nearly every boy secretly 
wants a course in which his mind will be 
stretched. There is an illusion that if a boy can 
get his diploma from a good preparatory school 
he will have an easy time in college. The high 
school boy has no such illusion, and that is one 
reason why the high school boy who actually gets 
into college does better on the average than the 
preparatory school boy. 

The sub-freshman thinks he may get a start in 
college for a life job, but that the chances are 
against it. If he really knows what he wants in 
life, he is likely to go to some such institution as 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
is not much interested in acquiring the mind and 
manners of a cultivated gentleman. Graduates 
of certain schools are too conscious that they are 
gentlemen. Graduates of other schools do not 
think about this enough. 

The sub-freshman wants to know life. He 
could learn to know life just as well if he were 
a clerk in a drug-store or a conductor on the 
elevated railroad. But he thinks that when he 
leaves the preparatory school and goes to college, 
life is going to open up for him. By life he means 
things he reads about in the papers and in books, 
and sees in the movies, but which he has not ex- 
perienced. Very good boys are curious about 
alcohol and night clubs, and they want to talk to 
a real actress. They are curious about religion, 
too, although a good number of them do not ex- 
pect to get much help in their ideas of religion 
in college. 

For life itself they have no particular philos- 
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ophy to guide them, but they want to know what 
it is all about. Older people cannot help much 
here. As a brilliant Frenchman once said: “Ex- 
perience is like a lantern which can guide only 
one person at a time.” ) 

Finally, the sub-freshman wants recognition. 
Recognition in values based upon accepted prac- 
tice among his own kind without reference to 
what his teachers and his parents tell him. 1 
think this desire for recognition is the strongest 
desire of all, if the truth were told. He would 
like athletic recognition, but this is possible only 
fora few. Some will strive for social recognition, 
and some for literary recognition, and do not for- 
get the noble army, men and boys—and I imagine 
in co-educational institutions, the matron and the 
maid—of managers, assistant managers, and effi- 
cient and enthusiastic camp followers. Each year 
from our best schools go a few who conscientiously 
want to gain high scholarship. Whether they 
have it in their own minds or not, we who re- 
main behind hope they will gain recognition. This 
type of recognition is so much better than acquir- 
ing those “endearing young charms of a popular 
congressman !” 

This is the material which the colleges are 
getting. These boys are the best boys in the 
world, but few of them in preparatory school 
have yet acquired that “faith in doubt, and doubt 
in faith” which is the beginning of education. 
For the sub-freshman, the world is too much with 
him, late and soon; “he is too busy winding the 
phonograph, to hear the Beethoven record.” | 
almost wish that you would take Donald Stewart’s 
advice and say to them: “Gentlemen of the fresh- 
man class: You have before you four years of 
irresponsibility. You have, for perhaps the only 
time in your life, the opportunity to sit back and 
think about things—religion, beauty, politics—in 
an abstract, disinterested way. You have at your 
command time, knowledge, and leisure. For God’s 
sake, gentlemen, dream and ripen intellectually, 
for tomorrow you enter the bond business.” 





High Cost of Education 


ROFESSOR H. R. MUSSEY declares in 
the Wellesley Alumnae Magazine that 
last year, “with income at an unex- 
pected height, probably not one family in 

seven had as much to spend” as it cost to educate 

each girl at that college. ““Taking everything into 
account, but charging her with none of the socia! 
loss involved in her not being a productive work- 
er during college years, it seems conservative to 
estimate that the average Wellesley student is 
costing the community not less than $2,700 a year. 

Our total income for 1926 was estimated at $770 

per head of population, so that our average stu- 

dent is costing not less than three and a half 
times her per capita share of all the income avail- 
able. 

“Is she really worth it? Plenty of critics, both 
outside college and inside, are answering this 
question with an emphatic negative. Certainly as 
regards a considerable number of present-day stu- 
dents, their answer is right. Whether the propor- 
tion of such students is higher than in the past is 
a fair question. A college like Wellesley is, so- 
cially speaking, an expensive institution, in one 
aspect a trust from the community whose labor 
supports it and its students. That community 
should in justice demand a product whose value is 
greater than its cost. If we answer that our 
product is in life and the community’s cost in dol- 
lars, and that life cannot be measured against dol- 
lars, it may truly reply that its dollars, too, mean 
life—the life of the men and women who toil to 
create the income out of which the college and its 
students live. It is life against life, and we of the 
college can maintain our self-respect in a truly hu- 
man community only as that community, looking 
at our graduates and what they do, and counting 
the cost of each new bachelor of arts as she joins 
the ranks of our alumnae, is able to say with some 
confidence, She is worth it.” 








© 
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How to “Discover” Europe 


By Gordon Chalmers 





N the recent meeting 





of the International 
Student Service in 
Paris, a number of 
the leaders of Euro- 
pean Student movements re- 
marked the unfortunate frus- 
tration of the projects hun- 
dreds of American students 





ing the spring 


touring 


A former Brown student and 
chairman of the National Stu- 
dent Council takes time out dur- 
“vac” at Oxford 
to write a few 


Go to church in little 
churches where the people go. 
If you can go back to a cathe- 
dral after having looked at its 
windows and its columns, at- 
tend a mass in order to get the 
more live spirit of it. Go to 
markets on market-days, go to 
fairs, carnivals, and any kind of 


friendly tips to 
students. 








make each summer to “see” 
Europe. They have seen the 
yearly horde, Baedekker in hand, searching the 
Tuileries, or, in talkative assembly, taking posses- 
sion of a side-walk cafe. Many of them have 
spoken not a word with inhabitants of the city; 
half of them have gone so far as to make the 
hotel arrangements and speak with the porter. 
They go industriously about to see dead things 
tagged with dates until out of sheer saturation 
someone insists on a cinema—made in Hollywood! 

This brand of mal-success in seeing Europe is 
avoidable. As I understand it, in travel one seeks 
the romantic thrill of being where the order of 
things is different. If the people wear unusual 
clothes, if they walk down unusual streets, talk in 
strange sounds, and spend their time in ways un- 
familiar to you, one is pleasantly reminded that he 
is not in the old environment of home. The 
sense of oddity feeds and satisfies the imagination. 
Furthermore, you satisfy your curiosity. In Eu- 
rope you objectify history and literature for your- 
self. You attach as much tangibility as eyes, 
ears—and nose !—will give you to your ideas about 
government and political economy. 


Off the Beaten Track 


Project yourself into the life of the places you 
visit. Talk their language (if you can) and read 
their newspapers. Unfortunately—almost—it is 
possible to live for a long time in Europe and do 
neither. When possible, do things as the normal 
natives do. Having sampled what it is like to be 
a governmental official with a first-class pass on 
the railways, join the “Average Man” in the third- 
class and the hoi polloi in the fourth. The last 
you'll find the most interesting. You will have 
talked with most of the people in your compart- 
ment before the second station. When they have 
asked you how far you have come, you will have 
asked them if the floods were bad this year and if 
the bean crop will be good. When they leave the 
carriage, you will have a chance to kiss the babies 
—but at this point you will be very ignorant of 
the language! 








village celebration you can see 
advertised or hear about. But 
ignorance of the language does not prohibit your 
mixing with the people. Once in Czecho-Slovakia 
I chanced upon a harvest fest. There were native 
costumes of centuries ago, garlands on the scythes 
and rakes, a Slav band, dances, and a reaping 
ceremony. The people were delighted to take a 
foreigner into the celebration. They talked to me 
in the international language of smiles. 


Where “‘Foreigners’’ Are Welcome 


To see how people in more sophisticated classes 
of society live is obviously not so simple a matter. 
sut students who know about the World’s Student 
Christian Federation have an invaluable advan- 
tage. As in America, there are summer confer- 
ences hither and yon in Europe. And as in Amer- 
ica, the students are eager to welcome foreign 
guests. If you go to one of these conferences, 
you will answer scores of questions about your own 
country, hear discussed a dozen problems about 
Europe of the existence of which you never 
dreamt, make a few very interesting friends, share 
a little the actual national life. 


Be Selective 


By spending such a week and by diverging from 
the tourist highways enough to find the simple 
village life, you will have discovered nations in Eu- 
rope instead of merely things. (That is not to say 
that European things are unenchanting!) And in 
seeing them, too, one can increase their worth to 
himself by being judicious. In the first place, be 
selective. The museums, galleries, cathedrals and 
palaces represent libraries of study. With limited 
time, limit what you attempt, so that you can go at 
it intensively. If you have read a little about 
painting, leave out the sculpture and the castles, 
for instance. Or if you know something about 
architecture, concentrate on cathedrals. It would 
even be profitable to see only a few cathedrals. If 
you could read Hill’s Mt. St. Michel and Chartres 
and then see those two cathedrals plus, let us say, 


(Page 264, second column) 
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For a Sane Class Reunion 


{| HE movement for regular reunion of 
graduates has become a permanent factor 
in university life. In about all cases the 
graduates return in a holiday mood and 

in many cases the affair is given its character by 
the least responsible members of the class. The 
truth is, ideas are lacking as to what is the best 
form of a class reunion and the beer barrel or the 
bottle is brought in as a substitute for thought. 

The class reunion committee needs all its re- 
sources of money, friendliness and leadership to 
meet the demands upon it. Of all class functions 
a reunion is the most difficult to handle. But in 
every case there are many items which are ap- 
propriate on the program. In recent years, espe- 
cially since the war, memorial services have been 
conducted by some member of the class, with brief 
biographical notes. In addition to attendance 
upon general university functions a well conducted 
meeting by informed persons can do much to 
point out to graduates how and where they can 
best assist the university. One of the most fre- 
quent complaints about reunions is that men have 
no time to see each other in the whirl of events. 
This can be cared for by vacant periods on the 
schedule and an attractive headquarters. 

But there are many universities where the 
tradition of irresponsibility has become so en- 
trenched that nothing save the most determined 
and thoughtful treatment can do away with it. 
There are many faculties that dread commence- 
ment time because of the downright disgraceful 
scenes and conduct of the graduates. 

I have been asked to report on work done at 
Yale in 1917 to help create a better atmosphere at 
commencement. Yale was not better or worse 
than the average of the great eastern universities. 

A Committee of Seventy-One, with William 
Howard Taft as chairman, mailed out a short let- 
ter and a post card to record the vote of twenty- 
three thousand Yale graduates. The letter made 
a brief statement of the grave responsibilities 
upon the nation and upon college men, and asked 
for an expression regarding the expenditure of 
class monies for liquor. The vote was overwhelm- 
ingly against such use. Hundreds of letters ac- 
claimed the idea and urged a better type of re- 
union. All who were on the committee and sev- 
eral thousand others were convinced that reunions 
could be of vast significance to a university in a 
spiritual sense, rather than a somewhat dubious 
enterprise of which the institution is often afraid. 
The movement has furnished a rallying place for 
a number of graduates who had yielded to the pop- 
ular inertia regarding reunions and allowed their 
meetings to be measurably spoiled, year after 
year, by the more vocal and less responsible 
minority. 


There is no easy solution for the reunion prob- 
lem. The answer lies in care and preparation by 
the administration, and active and persistent ef- 
fort on the part of the best leadership within the 
classes. 

GEORGE STEWART. 


HOW TO “DISCOVER” EUROPE 
(From page 263) 


Notre Dame de Paris and St. Chapelle, you would 
have got a good impression of French cathedrals. 
Similarly, it is even well to concentrate on a group 
of countries. France, Belgium and England would 
make a very full summer. 

There are a hundred little hints that save the 
weight of one’s luggage and the expenses. Unless 
photography is a real hobby, the tiny photographs 
of buildings, landscapes, and so forth, which are 
for sale everywhere, are quite sufficient in the pic- 
ture line. And for “souvenirs” why not limit your- 
self to one or two beautiful or old things—an etch- 
ing, some leather work, or a piece of wood carving? 

Bits of travel wisdom are legion. Get all your 
visas in America to save hours of time at con- 
sulates; take a walking trip or a “biking” jaunt 
somewhere along the way. And be sure to estab- 
lish connections with the headquarters of the 
World’s Student Christian Federation, at 13 Rue 
Calvin, Geneva, Switzerland. Call in person, or 
write to, Francis P. Miller, Executive Secretary, 
or to Conrad Hoffman, Foreign Student Secretary. 
They will have invaluable suggestions to offer re- 
garding best ways of “discovering” Europe. 


AN ADVENTURE IN CATHOLICITY 
(From page 260) 


towards which it aspires no limits can be set 
to the influence which it may have in determining 
the future. The association which it makes possi- 
ble between members of different confessions may 
conceivably furnish the ground for some new unity 
between the various branches of the Christian 
Church. The method of international coopera- 
tion which it is developing and the spirit in which 
this method is applied will undoubtedly make a 
contribution to the technique of political cooper- 
ation, while the concept of human society for 
which the Federation stands has already proved 
its value in dealing with problems of race and 
industrial relations. 

The Federation seems relatively small and in- 
significant in the midst of the marching events 
of public affairs. It is merely a model. But ii 
is the model of an ideal which will some day 
transform the character of human society. It is 
the crude model of the universal community o! 
the men of Christ. 
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The Philosopher’s Chair 


Passing Events 








Critical Comments on Religious 


Thought 


UCH is being written today about the kin- 
ship between art and religion. That 
beautiful surroundings help to stimulate 
religious feeling is taken for granted. 

The present discussion goes deeper into the the- 

ory of the relation between the two and has 

pointed out some interesting features held in 
common. 

Both, we are told, spring from an elemental 
stratum in human nature. They appeal to the 
emotions, ignoring the subtleties of logic. They 
form the initial part of experiences which may be 
more complex than themselves—offering the stuff 
or substance out of which the intellect derives 
some of the data which it transforms into knowl- 
edge. Both art and religion proceed by swift in- 
tuitive methods which reach out for meaning and 





grasp it in a synthesis which brings order out of 
chaos, unity out of diversity. In both man 


responds almost automatically, we are told, on the 
basis of his own sense of what is right and what 
is appropriate, to the ideal. This ideal cannot be 
called subjective, or the creature of man’s im- 
agination, since its power is so completely coer- 
cive. For the person who feels its authority at all 
it is absolute: 


Art and religion both deal with the funda- 
mental problem of the relation of the human be- 
ing to the world in which he finds himself. Both 
transform man from an alien into one who is at 
home in the universe, since they change the world 
into a whole combining “Self” and “‘Not-Self” to 
which man can turn in delight. Both play with 
the relation of individual to universal, using the 
individual’s freedom to interpret the supposed de- 
terminism of the universal. Each leads naturally 
to loyalty and love. Each has been called an es- 
cape from reality, but actually each makes pos- 
sible the creation of new and desirable realities. 

In the religious or mystical as in the aesthetic 
experience, form is often more important than 
content. Reality is approached by both on the 
qualitative rather than the quantitative side. 
Both require on the one hand an eager sensitive- 
ness to value, on the other an attitude of detach- 
ment. In both man serves a Kingdom of Ends 
which exists in its own right, and the experience 
offered by both is not a means to anything fur- 
ther, but final in itself. 

What will be the result of this discussion? 
Will the two be considered identical? Three dif- 

(Turn to page 267) 






attire— 


A Monthly Analysis of Contemporary Events 


> 


= >J ECAUSE they were not dressed in the 
ae proper regalia the seven newly-elected 
Farmer-Labor members of the Japanese 
Diet were refused admission to the ses- 
sion addressed by the Emperor. Which recalls 
the storm of ridicule and criticism when James 
Thomas, Ramsay MacDonald and other members 
of Britain’s first Labor government called upon 
the king in Buckingham Palace bedecked in court 
knee breeches, silk stockings, silver buck- 
les and all. Only thirty vears intervened be- 
tween Keir Hardie, the first authentic Labor mem- 
ber of Parliament, and Ramsay MacDonald, the 
first Labor prime minister. Will Labor in Japan 


better this record? Or are more tragic things in 
store ? 


One would like to peer into the future. 


The Nationalist armies of China evidently plan 
to make hay while the sun shines—but will the 
summer’s effort bring forth a rich harvest of new 
territories gained, including Peking, or the tares 
ind weeds of defeat and demoralization ? 


* * 


Which brings to mind that since we are to 
“stand by” until next fall it may be in order to 
suggest a few items worthy of observation and 
study during the three summer months: 


First, the candidates and platforms of the national par- 
ties. How do you rank in importance the following: pro- 
hibition; reform in government (i. e., purging of corrup- 
tion and graft); religious affiliations of candidates; for- 
eign policy; economic policy, including tariff, conservation 
of natural resources, farm relief and so forth. Add to this 
list, and then on the basis of your own evaluation of these 
issues appraise the forthcoming declarations of the politi- 
cal parties. 

Second, you will wish to follow the Kellogg-Briand 
negotiations regarding a multilateral treaty for the out- 
lawry of war. At this moment it is difficult to tell 
whether they are drifting into the category of futile diplo- 
matie banter or moving awkwardly but definitely toward 
some form of eventual international agreement represent- 
ing substantial gains for peace. The next few weeks may 
tell. 

Third, keep an eye on Nicaragua. Will the rain pro- 
vide Sandino a protective barrage until the fall elections, 
or will the Marines be able to flounder through to his 
mountain retreat and put him to rout? Likewise, glance 
carefully at the barometer of Latin American opinion on 
this issue. 

Fourth (and lastly because our space is exhausted) 
study the interplay of tariff, the Dawes Plan and the 
Inter-Allied Debts. Be prepared for some extraordinary 
shifts in opinion long held by certain groups. Do not be 
surprised if you find orthodox protectionists moving to- 
ward free trade, and traditional free traders moving to- 
ward protection. Watch the political parties for a hint of 
this. And study the drift of the powerful banking inter- 
ests: is it in the direction of lower ‘tariff and, if so, does 
this not augur well for peace? 


BEN CHERRINGTON. 
Denver. 
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The Book Shelf 


BROTHER JOHN. 
Brown. $2.50. 
This is a beautiful, impressionistic story of 

St. Francis’ most winsome disciple, written by 

one of our most forceful social prophets, a Pro- 

fessor of English Literature at Wellesley. Miss 

Scudder draws a portrait; she does not attempt 

a photograph. She gives us a graceful character, 

artistically drawn in lovely words and with many 

suggestions for our easy-going, money-spending 
generation. 


By Vida Scudder. Little, 


i. a #. 
CHRIST AND MONEY. A. Martin. 

Doubleday, Doran. $1. 

Things may aid the spirit. But it depends on 
what kind of things they are; and on how many 
you have. Too many and too few are both in- 
jurious to Jesus-like character. Hugh Martin, lit- 
erature secretary of the British Student Christian 
Movement, claims that Christianity must be inter- 
ested in everything that is interesting to man. 
What should that concern lead it to say today 
about the getting and spending of money? Mar- 
tin discusses the function of money and the en- 
during values which the right kind and right num- 
ber of possessions can bring. He analyzes the 
teaching of Jesus on the subject. 

The book as a whole is always realistic and 
never rule-ridden or enamored of panaceas. Its 
scope is deliberately limited; Martin writes for 
the “plain man.” But he wants a drastically new 
social order; a sense of urgency is upon him, and 
the truth is in him. For the beginner, immense 
value lies in his thought-provoking combination of 
clearly-worded principles and concrete sugges- 
tions; and even for one somewhat farther along, 
ample repayment for reading is found in his con- 
cise summary of the philosophy of plain living 
and high serving. 


By Hugh 


PAT MALIN. 


SEX AND YOUTH. By Sherwood Eddy. Doub- 
leday Doran. Ten cents. 

This “pamphlet” is really a good sized book. 
The caption, “Tentative Edition,” is borne out by 
the lack of arrangement and frequent weakness 
of style. Organic unity is disrupted by an incom- 
plete digestion of numerous quotations. From the 
point of view of the undergraduate too little space 
is given to pre-marriage and too much to marriage 
problems. 

Despite these and other defects the book reveals 
distinctive values. Mr. Eddy’s intimate friend- 
ship with students and his unusual access to spe- 
cialists has enabled him to combine the warmly 
human with the accurately scientific. The author 
“refuses to become an expert in this field’ but 


views it in relation to the other modern problems 
of which he has written so helpfully. 

The sections on the place of sex in life, the 
present situation, the need for sex education, Com- 
panionate Marriage, divorce, and birth control are 
excellent. The chapter on auto-erotism is in some 
ways the best treatment of the subject that | 
have seen. 

HARRY BONE. 
ASIA REBORN. By Marguerite Harrison. Har- 
per. $4. 

There is a tendency in the West to overlook the 
fact that Asia is included in this world. Any stu- 
dent who has awakened to this fact and wishes to 
get a background for the interpretation of current 
events on the other side of this globe will find a 
useful friend in this volume. It is no easy task to 
cover the Moslem world, Arab lands, India and its 
outlying states, Russia, and the Far East in some 
four hundred pages. But a very good perspec- 
tive has been maintained as the development of 
the main political and cultural trends in each land 
are sketched and appraised. One sees how even the 
remotest of peoples in Asia respond to the victory 
of Japan over Russia, and later to President Wil- 
son’s declaration of self-determination. Every- 
where is seen the response to nationalism and a 
challenging of white supremacy. The author 
holds that the West has nothing to fear if it con- 
cedes Asia’s right to grow. 

D. J. FLEMING. 


HOME TO HARLEM. By Claude Mckay. Har- 


per. $2.50. 
BLACK MAJESTY. 

Harper's. $2.50. 
THE NEW AFRICA. By Donald Fraser. M.E. M. 

$1. 

Exceedingly unfortunate is this book by Claude 


By John W. 


Vandercook. 


McKay, from the standpoint of his own 
progress as an outstanding Negro writer. In this 


day and time, putting between gaudy covers what 
was once deemed salacious bits claimed for the 
Police Gazette, causes neither stir nor dismay; 
all one wonders is, why one should be asked to 
read through a work which is without a single mo- 
tivation of fine impulse to compensate for the 
frailty and poverty of human nature. 

Black Majesty is a story of the establishment 
of the black republic of Haiti, a story whose 
strength is drawn largely from the sheer sim- 
plicity of the telling. Never has the outlining of 
the three supermen of that tempestuous period 
been done with strokes as powerful, for all their 
delicacy and grace. To those for whom Toussaint 
L’Overture is but a name and Dessaline and 
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Christophe probably unheard of, I recommend 
this history of comprehension, this story of black 
men who achieved liberty. 

When asked to review The New Africa 1 pro- 
tested at once that my background for Africa was 
too limited to place any new interpretation 
against. How grateful I was to find that it is 
this very limited background that most of us have 
that prompted Mr. Fraser to give an interpreta- 
tion that builds up from the past, simply but ac- 
curately and interestingly, and leaves us with a 
picture of the present in which attention has been 
called to values and perspective. Mr. Fraser dedi- 
cated the book to the Africans who have his heart, 
and without indulging in that maudlin senti- 
mentality which so often clouds the issue of true 
spiritual love, he carries the reader with him by 
the sympathy of his approach. 

MARION V. CUTHBERT. 
Talladega College 


RELIGION IN THE COLLEGES. 


Galen Fisher. Association Press. 


Edited by 
$1.50. 


The report of the recent conference on the 
subject of religion, held at Princeton, is admir- 
able and should cormmand the attention and in- 
terest of all who ave interested in the problem 
of religion in our schools and colleges. 

The meeting at Princeton was largely attended 
by representatives from the universities and 
schools of the east. I am sure that all who at- 
tended the conference were deeply impressed by 
the spirit of eager inquiry, the deep-seated desire 
to find a solution for the many problems which 
presented themselves in an endeavor to bring the 
claims of religion to the attention of the boys 
and young men at our schools of learning. The 
mere fact that such a gathering was at all pos- 
sible is in itself significant and gives promise of 
renewed efforts and hopeful results along lines 
both old and new. Throughout the proceedings 
there was an evident recognition of the grave 
responsibility resting upon the schools and uni- 
versities to maintain the high standards of moral 
and spiritual life. 

JOHN GRIER HIBBEN. 
Princeton 


HER FATHER’S TRIBUTE, 


Re ve Il. $.75. 


By E. T. Colton. 
A heartening book for those who seek to count 
themselves ‘‘on the side of the angels.” Mr. Col- 
ton has achieved that fine and difficult accomplish- 
ment of portraying the life of one who was dear 
to himself in a way to make others feel the 
strength and beauty of a young life lived bravely, 
colorfully, freely. Students who sometimes won- 
der what are the possibilities of their life will be 
thrilled by this story of one of their own number. 
BRUCE CURRY. 


Brief Notes on Books 


SOUTH AMERICA LOOKS AT THE UNITED STATES. 

. Clarence H. Haring. (Macmillan. $2.50). 

Written after a year in Latin America under 

the auspices of the Bureau of International 

tesearch of Harvard University and Rad- 
cliffe College. 

THE WAR MYTH IN U. S. History. C. H. Ham- 
lin. (Vanguard Press. 50c.) The bitter 
truth about our pet wars is told by an Amer- 
ican who loves his country and when it is 
wrong, wants to set it right. 

OurR ASIATIC CHRIST. Oscar Macmillan Buck. 
(Harper. $1.25). The author speaks of 
Christ as “the only Oriental that the Occi- 
dent has admired with an admiration that 
has become worship.” 


PHILOSOPHY. Bertrand Russell. (Norton, $3.) 
A scientific view of what constitutes knowl- 
edge. 

SHoppY. Dan Brummitt. (Willett, Clark & Col- 
by. $2.) A novel which seeks to reveal the 
creaking machinery within the Methodist 
church. 

ANGLO-AMERICAN PREACHING. Hobart McKee- 
han. (Harper. $1.75.) Sermons by Eng- 


lish and American preachers, including Dean 
Inge, Joseph Fort Newton and Lynn Harold 
Hough. 

LET FREEDOM RING. Arthur Garfield Hays. 
(Boni & Liveright. $2.50.) By one who 
has been in the thick of the battle for civic 
liberty. (To be reviewed later.) 

IMMIGRATION CROSSROADS. Constantine Panun- 
zio. (Macmillan. $2.50.) Could this book 
be read by a million citizens the result would 
be a better understanding of America and a 
long step toward the solution of her century- 
old immigration problem. 

NEGRO PROBLEMS IN CITIES. T. J. Woofter, Jr. 
(Doubleday Doran. $2.50.) The influx of 
Negroes into large cities has raised prob- 
lems for both races that cannot be ignored. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’S CHAIR 
(From page 265) 

ferent positions are held by recent writers. In 
one view love of beauty is love of God. For an- 
other the present trend is dangerous and may re- 
sult in the supplanting of righteousness by sensu- 
ousness. For a third the aesthetic experience is a 
kind of religion, but it is pointed out that religion 
is more complete than the other since it provides 
for its own correction in the form of moral self- 
scrutiny. In any case we seem to have gone far 
toward effecting a combination of Hellenism and 
Hebraism like that for which Matthew Arnold 
hoped. 

Smith College. J. S. BIXLER. 
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Correspondence 


Old Clothes! 
DEAR EDITORS: 

When I walked into Van Tine’s 
office the other day I wondered if the 
Pittsburgh Y.M.C. A. had gone into 
the clothing business! Van relieved 
my anxiety by explaining that this 
mass of miscellaneous garments was 
on its way to the mining camps. 

In addition to this direct relief 
work quite a good job of research 


was done by Pitt men and women 
students. Some ten or fifteen min- 
ing settlements were visited and 


their needs studied so that the re 
lief committee at Pittsburgh might 
distribute provisions wisely. 

For the most part, stu- 
dents in the strike region have either 
indifferent or baffled at this 
paralyzing industrial tragedy that 
has dragged on for so many months. 
When you stop to think of thousands 
of families existing on three dollars 
a week, you get a faint inkling of 
the suffering with which these 
months have been laden. If you 
study the injunctions that have been 
obtained (it is actually illegal in 
one Pennsylvania community for 
striking miners to attend the Pres 
byterian Church or to receive aid) 
you can sense the bitterness of this 
industrial war. We can’t call ours 
a Christian civilization until we can 


however, 


been 


discover some way of preventing 
such widespread sores of hate and 
suffering. 
Yours, 
GEORGE KERRY SMITH. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


On Their Toes! 
My DEAR EDITOR: 

Mirabile dictu—Chi quai duhhun 
ding bust it—or whatever language 
you use! For a year I’ve been work- 
ing and conferencing, trying to find 
out how to get a college Y. M. C. A. 
back of a missionary project, and 
here at this State College of South 
Carolina they knew all the time and 
never told me! 

Oh yes! They have here all the 
usual excuses—too busy, students 
poor and indifferent, etc., etc.—but 
they have found a way to do it! And 
there is one problem that doesn’t fret 
them: they have no deficit on their 
local budget. Is that a cause or a 
result of their missionary giving? 
You remember that Solomon had a lot 
of funny ideas, including the one that 
“There is that scattereth abroad and 
yet increaseth.” Then there’s an- 


other phenomenon here. Of their 
400 students, forty per cent are in 
voluntary Bible Study classes. Isn’t 
that a queer idea? 

They give $500 to the foreign work 
of the Y. M. C. A. and $500 more to 
the “agencies.” The The 
secretary thinks it part of his job to 
get students and faculty to give to 
somebody else. I don’t know how he 
got that way. He seems normal 
every other way. His name is Holt- 
zendorf, Jr. And I can tell you how 
he does it.. He contributes himself 
more than is right out of his meagre 
salary, then he personally asks each 
member of the faculty to give and 
about a hundred of them do and then 
he and some members of the cabinet 
go along the halls and ask students 
to give and they do. Not a very 
elaborate system and maybe not edu- 
cational—but it works. 


secret? 


Hopefully yours, 


ARTHUR RUGH. 
Clemson, S. C. 


What is Constructive? 
DEAR EDITOR: 

A certain honorary forensic frat- 
ernity has a_ two-fold membership 
requirement: an applicant must have 
achieved in the field of public speak- 
ing; he must be a member of a race 
other than African. When, in prep- 
aration for a national convention, one 
chapter circularized its fellow mem- 
ber-groups, suggesting removal of 
the constitutional clause excluding 
Negroes, one college group made the 
following reply: “We keenly regret 
that you propose to embarrass us by 
bringing up this question. Can we 
not find some constructive work to do 
at the biennial convention?” 

Of course the implication here is 
that a proposal to eliminate a racial 
stigma is not constructive. The ob- 


servation is interesting, in view of 
the events which took place at the 
convention. For four days college 


men and women debated the matter 
hotly. “This is a vital problem in 
the American nation”—was an oft- 
heard phrase. The proposal to ad- 
mit Negroes into this honorary frat- 
ernity was fairly comparable to put- 
ting one’s hand into a beehive. The 
morning hours found discussions still 
on, amid a terrific and angry buzzing. 
When the amendment was moved 
there were a few totally irrelevant 
remarks, a motion was made to post- 
pone the consideration indefinitely, 
debate was forestalled, the matter 
was eliminated from the program of 
business, and the body moved to the 
consideration of “constructive” pro- 
posals. 


What reason is there for excluding 
Negroes from a fraternity whose 
members are admitted on the basis of 
accomplishment in the field of foren- 
None except prejudice. “I see 
that the ruling is unjust,” said one 
student, “but to think of a Negro as 
a fraternity brother—I  couldn’t 
stand that!” 


sics? 





And the coaches of debate and 
oratory, the students of logic and 
masters of persuasion—what said 


they? Not one logical reason could 
be advanced. 
Admittedly nursing pure rac 


prejudice, this group refused even to 
hear a statement of the points of 
those who proposed a change. Is it 
“constructive” to close our eyes and 
ears to social problems? 

Students have often been accused 
of sophistry; are often called im 
practical. Perhaps it is because ws 
prefer talking to thinking and acting 
Perhaps it is because of our ac 
cepted definition of “constructive 
ness.” 

Sincerely, 
WILLIAM GRIFFIN, 
Park College. 


A Paradox 


DEAR EDITOR: 


I have been musing on an interest- 
ing paradox. A few hours ago I 
saw an able student cast present 
The Enemy, Channing  Pollock’s 
great anti-war play. The paradox 
lies in the fact that this same uni 
versity has a unit of the R. O. T. C. 
How can these two opposing ideas 
thrive in the same atmosphere? This 
city has three strong National Guard 
units besides the R. O. T. C.—and 
the director of The 
dering why than a_ thousand 
people saw the play the three nights 
it was staged! 

I am a World War veteran and 
an enthusiastic member of the Amer 
ican Legion; I believe in the Legion’s 
program, in its doctrine of materia! 
and financial conscription as well a 
conscription of man power; but | 
can not endorse the militarization 
of our educational system. When I 
left the auditorium tonight I was 
disturbed, despite my enjoyment of 
the play. For, realizing the play’s 
implications, I fear lest it should fail 
to change in any way the situation 


Enemy is won- 


less 


in the very institution in which these 


young folk are enrolled. 

Sincerely, 

AN ONLOOKER. 
Municipal University 
Wichita, Kans. 
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Students of The World 


A New-Style Missionary 
Conference 

de meet on the Mount of Olives 

during the Easter period would 
give significance to any assembly. 
But the character of the conference 
itself, in this new day of national 
consciousness in all parts of the 
world, was even more significant. 
Two hundred and fifty delegates from 
fifty-one nations were there, over half 
of them native representatives of 
churches in mission lands. When one 
recalls that at Edinburgh in 1910 
there were only a score of nationals 
present in a similar gathering of 
twelve hundred, the contrast becomes 
more apparent. Dr. Mott, the chair- 
man at Jerusalem as at Edinburga, 
says of this change: “In some re- 
spects the most distinctive character- 
istic of Jerusalem might be expressed 
in the word sharing, by which one 
means that in the fellowship we ex- 
perienced in Jerusalem the Christian 
workers of the East and West shared 
their vision, insight, experience, bur- 
dens, hopes, and purpose. As a re- 
sult, a new atmosphere was created, 
an atmosphere in which we came to 
understand one another, to trust one 
another, to recognize that we are in- 
dispensable to one another, and to 
realize a genuine spiritual 
ity.” 

While twenty-six of the nations 
represented in the meeting are send- 
ing out missionaries to other lands, 
there was at the same time a frank 
recognition that no nation today can 
call itself Christian. Bishop McCon- 
nell voiced this postulate: “I come 
from a nation which is in some 
respects pagan. We subscribe to the 
doctrine of militarism and to the god 
of materialism, and we have given 
ourselves over to the pursuit of 
wealth. We should not be complacent 
regarding paganism. Let this meet- 
ing become a challenge to it.” Pro- 
fessor Tawney, the British economist, 
added: “I cannot share the compla- 
cency of those who talk about all the 
good things we have to offer back- 
ward peoples, when we cannot point 
out a single country in Europe where 
a real Christian civilization is operat- 
ing throughout its society. ... We 
are trying the impossible in offering 
to save the individual, yet leaving the 
social structure pagan. It is not 
possible for men and women to accept 
one standard of social ethics in pri- 
vate life and another in 
PS 

Time finds especially interesting the 
part played by women who partic- 
ipated freely in the discussions: “Miss 
Pao Tselg, a descendant of famed 


solidar- 


economic 


JERUSALEM Y. M. C 


Philosopher Tsing and the founder of 
a school for well-bred Chinese girls, 
observed that Confucius in all his 
teachings mentioned women only 
twice. She quoted his maxim: ‘It is 
very difficult to keep company with 
women or with small-minded men.’ 
And she recalled his reply to King 
Wu, when this worthy had mentioned 
the aid, which he received in ruling, 
from a council of ten persons: ; 
There are only nine, for one is a 
woman.’ ” 

The American Student Association 
Movement was well represented 
through Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Chairman of the National Student 
Committee; Dr. and Mrs. S. M. 
Cavert; E. Fay Campbell; Margaret 
Crutchfield; Jesse R. Wilson, and by 
friends like Professor W. E. Hocking 
of Harvard and Dean Weigle of Yale. 
Says Dr. Cavert: “In the program 
there is a noteworthy lack of Anglo- 
Saxon domination. As in no other 
meeting known to me, orientals seem 
to feel entirely at home with occiden- 
tals in all parts of the agenda. 
When the council broke up into sec- 
tions to consider the five subdivisions 
of the topic—Islam, Buddhism, Hin- 
duism, Confucianism, and our secular 
civilization—the chairmen of four of 
the groups were orientals. Here, be- 
vond any room for doubt, is some- 
thing fresh and stimulating in mis- 
sionary gatherings.” 


Student Problems in China 


T. Z. Koo writes: 

“The annual conference of Y. M. C. 
A. student secretaries was held this 
year at Hangchow on the beautiful 
grounds of the Hangchow Christian 
College which overlook the famous 
Tsiendong River. Twenty-one secre- 
taries came from various parts of 
China to spend a week together in 
rich fellowship and intensive study. 

“The conference began with reports 
of general conditions among students 
in different centres. These may be 
summarized as follows: 





. A. BUILDING, NOW UNDER ERECTION 


“1. A general pessimism prevails 
among students in their attitude to- 
ward the Nationalistic Movement. 
After their hopes had been raised to 
a high pitch by the initial victories 
of the South, they were amazed to see 
how quickly things could slip back 
into the old rut. Now they are won- 
dering where national salvation is to 
come from, and how. 

“2. A feeling of bewilderment as 
well as of expectancy is noticeable 
among them. They do not know 
where to turn for guidance and seem 
to be waiting for something to hap- 
pen. Many of them are quite slack 
in the matter of study. 

“3. The problems which confront 
students to-day are: (a) what should 
be our attitude toward sex questions? 
How reconcile individual freedom 
with obedience to moral law which is 
necessary for the well-being of soci- 
ety? (b) what shall we do after 
graduation? (c) how does com- 
munism as a theory and practice 
compare with the “Three Principles 
of the People” of Dr. Sun? (d) 
what is a sane and true philosophy 
of life for Chinese young men to-day? 


“4. Many students are still hostile 
or indifferent to religion, looking 
upon it as something quite useless in 
human life.” 

German Visitors 

= Central Institute for Educa- 

tion and Instruction, an agency 
affiliated with the Prussian Ministry 
of Education, has sent twenty-seven 
of Germany’s professors of education 
and school men to the United States 
to study American institutions. This 
group is under the leadership of 
Franz Hilker, of the Zentralinstitut, 
assisted by M. C. Del Manzo and 
Thomas Alexander of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College. 
More than five hundred applications 
for membership in this group were 
received, out of which twenty-seven 
educators were chosen.—School and 
Society. 
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Russian Student Circles 

\ REPORT from the headquarters 
IX of the Russian Student Christian 
Movement Outside Russia deals with 
the work done by the Movement dur- 
ing the early part of this year. Con- 
siderable time and attention have 
been devoted to interconfessional 
work and relations with the non- 
orthodox world. An Orthodox-Cath- 
olic circle meets each month under 
the leadership of Professor Maritain, 
at which time papers are read on 
spiritual and religious experience and 
on the lives of the saints of the Cath- 
olic and Russian churches. This cir- 
cle has an average attendance of 30 to 
40. A circle of Russian and French 
theologians has twelve members, and 
discusses chiefly questions of dogma. 
The Interconfessional Circle run by 
the French Movement at 11 Rue Jean- 
de-Beauvais under the leadership of 
M. Vulcanescu is attended by Protes- 
tants, Catholics and Orthodox, while 
the Brotherhood of St. John of Dam- 
international 
Orthodox students. 


Medical Students and Public 
Health 

prok years Edinburgh Medical Mis- 

sionary Society has carried on a 
unique work in that city’s worst 
slum area. It is composed of med- 
ical students, who intend to devote 
their lives to missionary 
abroad, and who begin their work as 
medical missionaries at home. The 
Society maintains a Dispensary with 
a Residence, where the students live, 
and provides free medical attention 
for the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing districts. At a recent conference 
of these students with a number of 
returned missionaries from various 
fields the subject of “The Missionary 
and the Health of the Community” 
came up for discussion, and various 
suggestions were put forward as to 
the responsibility of the medical mis- 
sionary as an educator in public 
health. Of special interest to the 
Edinburgh students was the account 
of attempts made by Chinese students 
to give simple instruction in hygiene 
and sanitation to the people of the 
villages. Following upon this con- 
ference some of them began to won- 
der whether they might not attempt 
something on the same lines and the 
idea, once suggested, rapidly gained 
favor, and plans began to be made for 
putting it into practice. After much 
careful thought and discussion with 
local Public Health authorities it was 
decided to hold a “Health Week,” the 
central feature of which would be a 
“Health Exhibition” in the main hall 
of the Dispensary. A committee was 
formed to make 
this, and help was readily obtained 
from the Medical Officer of Health, 
the Professor of Public Health in 


ask is an circle of 


service 
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LOUIS 
General 


HENRIOD 
Secretary 


| ENRY 
is the 
of the World’s Student Chris- 


tian Federation. When not vis- 
iting one or another of the two- 
score member movements of the 
Federation — last summer he 
was in the United States, this 
year he is in India—he is at his 
desk in Geneva. 








arrangements for 


the University and the Sanitary of- 
ficials. For the class of people whom 
we wished to help, it was evident that 
the exhibition must be very simple 
and very practical. Subjects readily 
suggested themselves, as, for instance, 
“The Use of Common Household 
Remedies,” “The Importance of Good 
Milk,” “The Causes of Disease,” “The 
Choice of Food,” “How to Keep Food 
in the House”. and so on. 


Student Statistics 


- ORLD STUDENT STATIS- 

TICS” are made available in 
a pamphlet, of that name, by Eleanor 
Latham. This is a piece of research 
work, original in its field, and a val- 
uable source-book. It gives facts 
concerning enrollments, men _ and 
women, in the various student cen- 
ters of the world, in addition to 
much general information, including 
numerous tables. One of these, which 
gives the total student enrollment of 
104 centers, has New York leading 
with 56,125, followed, with gradually 
decreasing totals, by Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Chicago, Calcutta, Paris, 
Prague, Philadelphia, Warsaw, Berk- 
eley, Boston, Athens, Vienna, Berlin, 
Bucarest, and Madras (with 12.653). 

1WORLD STUDENT STATISTICS Elea- 


nor M. Latham. International Student Serv- 
ice Geneva. Price: one Swiss franc 


Changing Student Types 


‘TS ERE are increasing numbers of 
students in the Belgian univer- 
sities who come from the ranks of 
labor. It will be interesting to see 
what their future political attitude 
will be. One student paper, the 
Etudiant Socialiste, has a circulation 
of 4,000 and maintains a close touch 
with youth groups among the work- 
ers. It must be remembered that the 
workers’ associations have at their 
disposal posts for professional men, 
doctors, engineers, teachers,  ad- 
vocates, specialists in banking, etc., 
and that they naturally tend to fill 
these positions with men drawn from 
their own ranks, where such are 
available-—Le Peuple, Brussels. 


Conferences Around the 
World 


.* will be recalled that our Student 
Association Movement is _ feder- 
ated with similar Movements in other 
countries and with the summer con- 
ferences which they hold. Most of 
the conferences are open to student 
visitors from other countries. Those 
wishing to attend should first com- 
municate with the national Movement 
concerned. 


Finland 
June 26-30—Savonlinna (Men). 
June 27-July 1—Mikkeli (Women). 
August 9-13—Rauma. 
Germany 
Early August—Place not 
(Men). 
August 1-5—Jechaburg 
Great Britain 
July 9-14—Caerleon, 
shire. 
July 13-19—Swanwick. 
July 25-31—Swanwick. 
August 1-7—Moffatt, Scotland. 
Holland 
July 9-14— Nunspeet. 
August 28-Sept. 3—Nunspeet. 
Men Freshers. 
September 1-6-—Hardenbroek. 
Women Freshers. 
Czechoslovakia 
July 6-13—Vevi, Moravia. 
Japan 
July 12-19—Fujiokaso, 
Shizuokaken. 
Roumania 
August 28-Sept. 6—Place not de- 
cided. 
Hungary 
June 29-July 5—Tahi. 
Sweden 
June 18-24—Brunnsnas. 
Denmark 
July 10-16—Nyborg Strand. 
South Africa 
July 4-8—Port Elizabeth. 
Switzerland 
Sept. 7—Geneva. 
tion or dinner. 





decided 
(Women). 
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Last-minute reports are rolling into 
the editorial office concerning the 
training conferences for newly elected 
officers of the local Christian Associa- 
tions which have been held during 
April and May across the United 
States. Most of these conferences are 
held in areas bounded by state lines, 
although some of the areas are sub- 
divisions of states. The content of 
the programs, according to these re- 
ports, is exceedingly varied in differ- 
ent fields. As a whole, the meetings 
place a strong emphasis upon the 
technique of building a vital and sig- 
nificant local program. This trend is 
especially noticeable in the Central 
Field, where most of the state confer- 
ences have been conducted on the 
project basis. This approach allows 
students to face de novo their per- 
sonal or group situations in which 
they find themselves and from this 
to build a program for action, using 
the project technique. 


How can the Associations more ef- 
fectively serve the churches, was the 
question which a group of professors, 
clergymen and Association secretaries 
attempted to answer in a recent con- 
ference at the California Institute of 
Technology, Pasadena. Dean Fred- 
eric W. Hinrichs, Jr., of California 
Tech., was the chairman of the after- 
noon sessions and George Gleason of 
the Los Angeles Y. M. C. A. led the 
blackboard discussion. As discussion 
progressed it became evident that the 
whole field of co-ordinating the reli- 
gious life of students through the 
churches and other voluntary reli- 
gious organizations has not been 
touched. It was pointed out that 
many local churches have nothing to 
offer the intellectual life of a student, 
either in beauty or in worship. On 
the other hand, many colleges make 
no attempt to utilize the local reli- 
gious facilities, even when well con- 
ducted. 


In the evening, Dr. Allyn K. Foster 
spoke on Changing Religious Values 
and led a discussion on the value of 
certain types of religious work. Stu- 
dents from several colleges in the Los 
Angeles area were present through- 
out the sessions. Our correspondent 
in writing of the conference, says, 
“The time could have been spent more 
usefully if a common vocabulary had 
not been lacking. On the other hand, 
if this was a typical group, it showed 
how difficult it is for the campus and 
the church that is actually serving 
the community to keep a common 
bond. We need more of such meet- 
ings to read content into words so 
that we can understand each other 
more successfully.” 


High Lights 


Fifty presidents, principals and 
faculty members of Negro colleges 
and schools of North Carolina met in 
a conference on the state of religion 
in the colleges at Bennett College for 
Women, Greensboro, N. C., in April. 
The discussion of the question was an 
oven one and most of the members 
of the group participated. Harrison 
S. Elliott (Union Theological Semi- 
nary) chaired the discussions. 
Among the other leaders were Dr. 
Edmund Soper of Duke University, 
W. C. Craver, Student Secretary of 
the National Council of the Y. M. C. 


\., and Ralph W. Bullock, Boys’ 
Work Secretary of the National 
Ceuncil of the Y. M. C. A. Sum- 


marizing the discussion, Dr. Elliot 
said in part: “One session revealed a 
restlessness because a number of reli- 
gious services are compulsory and 
the religious appeal of the past is not 
now affecting the students. It showed 
further that students were question- 
ing disciplinary ruies and certain pro- 
hibitions regarding recreation.” In 
another session, given to the discus- 
-ion of proposed solutions of some of 
the problems, it was stated that stu- 
dents must be brought into conference 
in regard to the place of religion 
much more than has been true in the 
past. It was also agreed that reli- 
gious services must be much more 
closely related to every day problems 
of conduct and belief of students, if 
they are to be effective. 
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Ruth Crockett, Maine-in-Turkey 


A vital membership in the National 
Student Association Movement and 
the World’s Student Christian Fed- 
eration means sharing in money as 
well as in fellowship to the Phila- 
delphian Society of Princeton Univer- 
sity. This was shown by the receipt 
of two checks from them—one was 
their contribution to the national 
work and amounted to $597, and the 
other was a similar sum which went 
to carry forward the work of the 
Federation. It is particularly appro- 
priate that such consistent support 
comes from the Association which 
fifty years ago was responsible for 
launching the Student Christian 
Movement. 


A World Forum was held at Kansas 
State Agricultural College in March, 
under the auspices of the Association. 
Tt had such leaders as Hon. William 
E. Sweet, former governor of Colo- 
rado; Thomas M, Elliott, for twenty- 
three years Missionary in China; 
talph Owens, Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church; Alva Tay- 
lor, Board of Temperance and Social 
Welfare of the Disciples Church and 
Merrill Isley, for seven years in Tur- 
key. The program consisted of dis- 
cussions of religious and social prob- 
lems and special emphasis was placed 
on the present international situation. 


Since 1923-24 Maine students have 
been su»porting Maine - in - Turkey 
and for two years faculty and alumni 
have taken a share in it. The presi- 
dents and chairmen of the world fel- 
lowship committees of the two Chris- 
tian Associations, as members of the 
Maine-in-Turkey Council, are re- 
sponsible for seeing that under- 
graduates are solicited for funds. Of 
the $1,200 raised annually, more 
than half comes from students. This 
year the two leading campus honor- 
ary organizations—the Senior Skulls 
and the All Maine Women—accepted 
the invitation to get behind Maine- 
in-Turkey and develop the campaign. 


tepresentatives from these organi- 


zations, from all the fraternities, 
sororities, dormitories, and off- 
campus groups, came together for 
supper. Short talks were given by 


students, the university 
and by a local minister. 
followed by the presentation of a 
plan for the drive. Within four days 
the canvass was finished and pledges 
payable on the term bill were turned 
over to the University office. Thus 
Maine keeps three alumni at work 
at the International College, Smyrna, 
and in addition, a graduate goes out 
every two years on a_ short-term 
teaching contract. 


registrar, 
This was 
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Kansas State Teachers’ College at 
Pittsburg, Kan., recently held their 
first annual religious conference with 
Sherwood Eddy as speaker and lead- 
er. The first day was spent in a re 
treat at a camp in the heart of the 
Ozarks. Sixty students and faculty 
members cut their Easter vacation a 
day short to pend the day with Mr. 
Eddy. Six addresses were given by 
nim during the conference with an 
attendance of over a thou 
“Sher- 


iverage 
and. Said the school paper: 
wood Eddy captivated the students as 
has no other speaker who visited here 
in recent years,” 


Professor George W. Carver, fa 
mous agricultural chemist of Tuske 
gee Institute, has just completed a re 
markable tour among the colleges of 
Virginia and Tennessee under the 
auspices of the Interracial Commi 
ion and the State Committees of the 


Y. M. C. A. At Maryville College 
(Tenn.), Professor Carver spoke for 
an hour to an audience of about 500. 
When, at Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute the chairman announced, at 
the end of the hour, that the meeting 
was adjourned, nobody moved. The 
audience remained forty-five minutes 
to ask questions and even then many 
were unwilling to go. In the evening 
Professor Carver spoke at another 
meeting and the next morning, on in- 
vitation from the chemistry profes- 
sors, he gave a lecture to all of the 
chemistry classes. At Teachers’ Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Va., he was heard 
by 350 young women. 


The President of North Texas State 
Teachers College reports that J. Stitt 
Wilson, special speaker related to the 
staff of the Student Division of the 
Y. M. C. A., received an ovation at a 


series of meetings held at Denton 
(Tex.). After speaking at the regu- 


A New Purpose 


\ STARTLING thing happened in 
Sacramento, on April 17, 1928, 
when students, who had come to- 
gether from universities and colleges 
in every part of our country, dis 
carded the old “Purpose” of the Na- 


tional Student Movement of the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. They frankly faced the fact 


that the “Purpose” meant little to 
them, or to the larger body of stu- 
dents whom they represented. They 
went ahead in their determination to 
“realize full and creative life’ and 
adopted this new purpose: 


The Young Women's Christian Association 
of » & member of the Young 
Women's Christian Association of the United 
States of America, and a participant in the 
World's Student Christian Federation, declares 
its purpose to unite in the de- 
ire to realize full and creative life through a 
growing knowledge of God; to have a part 
in making this life possible for all people ; 


to seek to understand Jesus and follow Him 


So the Student Movement was re- 
born in spirit. The students realized 
that they must forge ahead with this 
new purpose, in order that the Stu- 
dent Movement might live. The hun- 
dred and fifty who were there have 
caught the vision, and they have re 
solved that the new Purpose will be- 
come an active force in the lives of 
tudents. They have turned from the 
old purpose of leading students “to 
faith in God through Jesus Christ” to 
the harder task of seeking “to under- 
stand Jesus and to follow Him.” 

The ideal has remained the same, 
but the words have been changed to 
include the elements of fellowship, 
search, worship, and moral struggle 
which are so much a part of our stu- 
dent life. They have changed the 
language from one which we cannot 


understand, to one which will bring a 
challenge to every individual in her 
experience of life and God. The new 
purpose knows no limit. It will re 
quire courage and daring to follow, 
in the interpretations which members 
and groups will place upon it. 

“We unite in the desire to realize 
full and creative life through a 
growing knowledge of God” means a 
change in the lives of many students 
when it is honestly faced. It means 
that we will associate with those who 
are not like-minded so that we may 
become broad in our understanding 
of all viewpoints. Responsibility ts 
necessary for a creative life; so that 
we will not take more than our fair 
share of campus honors and respon- 
sibilities. Probably a complete revi- 
sion of time and a new sense of its 
evaluation will be developed. In a 
full life one thing does not dominate 
to the exclusion of others. There 
must be time for leisure as well as 
for study and work. 

“A growing knowledge of God” de- 
notes something other than a smug 
acceptance of dogma. And “We de- 
termine to have a part in making 
this life possible for all people” is a 
strong sentence, admitting of no com- 
promise. There are no limitations; 
but the students are not afraid. 

In this task to “seek to understand 
Jesus and follow Him’—means more 
than a_ superficial knowledge. It 
means seeking a groundwork in the 
principles of Jesus and their every- 
day application to life. And under- 
standing these principles, we cannot 
but follow Him. 


—ELIZABETH BULLOCK. 
Northwestern Univ. 


lar assembly of the Teachers’ College 
to about 1,500 students, he spoke to 
a voluntary meeting the same after- 
noon when approximately a thousand 
were present. 


A “Te Concierto” was staged last 
year at the Estes Park Summer 
Conference as the Christian World 
Education program. There have been 
many  reverberations across __ the 
Rocky Mountain Field of its duplica- 
tion on local campuses. The most 
recent tells of one held at Bethel 
College. Says the president of the 
Association: “The affair was staged 
in the gym. Students came dressed 
in Chinese, Korean, Mexican, Spanish 
and Hawaiian’ garb. When _ the 
guests arrived a reception committee 
met them with a _ peculiar Sout! 
American  hand-shake. We had 
booths around the wall, each contain 
ing various kinds of material from 
the respective national groups.” The 
program included the singing of Th: 
Volga Boatman by a Russian choir, 
Hawaiian music, and speeches by the 
representatives of a number of 
countries, 


A gavel in the hand of Warren I 
Worden, ’29, struck the blow that 
convened the Model League of Na 
tions Assembly at Cornell University 
on May 4. Eighteen colleges and uni- 
versities were represented at the 
meeting and each in turn represented 
some national group. The official 
agenda committee had forwarded to 
each delegation the essential League 
documents before the time for the 
Assembly. Matters of international 
importance were considered as the 
real League Assembly would consider 
them—fervid speeches, small groups 
of nationals conferring on the most 
desirable reply to another nation’ 
spokesman and, with all of this, a 
quiet dignity characterizing the han- 
dling of difficult issues. Concerning 


this intercollegiate event, The New 
York University Daily News asks, 
pertinently and constructively: Why 
play with models? Why not do 


something to change the present at 
titude of the government on interna 
tional affairs?” 


Jesus was partially re-discovered 
by the men and women on the cabi- 
nets of the Associations at the Uni 
versity of Maine, when they met to- 
gether at a week-end retreat during 
April at Bangor Seminary. They 
heard a series of four talks on the 
life of Jesus and discussed them tn- 
formally. A correspondent writes 
that it was interesting but a bit dis- 
couraging to see how new and some 
what upsetting it was to some of tn: 
students to study Jesus in a normal 
and intimate way. As one boy ex- 
pressed it, he had always thought of 
Jesus as a puppet in the hands of God 
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WHERE “RETREAT” IS VICTORY 
Colorado and Wyoming students get down to bedrock during a Boulder Canyon week-end. 


without will power or capacity for 
temptation or any other of the at- 


tributes which the common lot of men 
have. 
The retreat plan has been much 


used at Yale. Dwight Hall has al- 
ways been more of a fellowship than 
an organization and informal gath- 
erings have been fostered. It is hard 
for men in the midst of the campus 
rush to get together for an evening 
of intimate talk. But get the same 
crowd to leave college at 5:30, after 
athletics are over for the day, and 
when you bring them back at 10:30 
you have a different story to tell. 
By the time they have cooked supper 
and enjoyed a quiet smoke before an 
open fire, the men have lost that har- 
ried look and are ready to go deep 
in an animated discussion of philos- 
ophy or of tactics. These retreats 
are informal. Usually they are led 
by someone who has prepared a sim- 
ple program but there is always time 
for silent prayer, meditation, and 
free discussion. Occasionally a 
speaker is brought along but if so he 
always joins in the general discus- 
sion. It is in such a retreat, at the 
opening of college, that the program 
for the year is planned. Then on al- 
ternate weeks there are meetings- 

perhaps to revive the inspiration of 
Northfield or Detroit, or of the Wes- 
leyan Conference, to plan for a wider 
field in boys’ club work, to learn 
something about personal evangelism, 
or to hear the always thrilling story 
of what has happened in Dwight 


Hall through the past half-century. 
TOM PAINTER (Yale) 
Seminary notes. Word has come 


from W. J. Kitchen, Association Sec- 
retary at Penn State College, to this 
effect: “The six seminary men who 
visited Penn State on the occasion of 
our spring retreat made up one of the 
finest groups of fellows we have been 
with for a long while. The pres- 
entation of the Christian Ministry 
which the men gave on Sunday morn- 


ing was one of the most impressive 
that one could imagine.” This group 
consisted of theological students from 
Yale, Union, Crozer, Western, and 
Alexandria seminaries. ... At the 


Art in the 


NYONE who has been in touch 

with the currents of thought in 
our Protestant churches and sem- 
inaries has become keenly aware dur- 
ing the past few years of a new re- 
alization on the part of religious 
leaders of the value and necessity of 


greater recognition of beauty in 
church architecture and_ worship. 
The endeavor to synthesize beauty 


with truth and goodness in our ser- 
vice of worship is manifest on every 
hand. Free churches are becoming 
continually less free so far as the 
freedom manifests itself in the ritual. 
Minister and people alike are redis- 
covering the value of a more formal 
liturgy. Pastors of college chapels 
are telling us that a formal liturgy is 
most appreciated by the students be- 
cause through its simplicity and its 
dignity the student is best able to 
avoid the pitfalls of intellectual dif- 
ficulties and feel that sense of awe 
and majesty which alone enables him 
to walk humbly in the Presence of 
God. The same influence is seen also 
in our religious books, notably among 
these are such books as Art and Relli- 
gion and Modern Worship by Von 
Ogden Vogt and Reality in Worship 
by Dean Sperry—books in which the 
aesthetic aspect of worship is strong- 
ly emphasized. 

The outstanding development in 
the seminary world along these lines 
was the institution a year ago of a 
Chair of Religious Drama in the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary. To this 
professorship Fred Eastman was 
called and his influence in the sem- 
inary has already been keenly felt. 
As a result of his drama courses the 
play The Color Line, by Mrs. Everett 


very successful interseminary confer- 
ence of the theological students of 
Ohio, held at Oberlin, April 25-27 
Henry T. Ishimura, a Japanese stu- 
dent at Bonebrake Seminary, was 
chosen chairman of the interseminary 
committee for the ensuing year. The 
theme of the conference was “The 
Heart of the Preacher’s Message for 
Our Day.” The attendance of nine- 
teen prospective ministerial students 
from the colleges of the state as 
guests of the conference was one of 
the interesting features. Ohio holds 
first place among the states for the 
number of its theological 
A new interseminary group has 
formed during the past year 
among the seminaries of the Susque- 
hanna Valley under the leadership of 
Frank L. Shaffer, a student at West- 
minster Seminary (Md.). Two local 
conferences have been held during the 
school year. The group constitutes a 
unit within the Middle Atlantic Inter- 
eminary Association. 


schools. 


been 


Seminaries 


MacNair, was produced at the Stu- 
dent Volunteer Convention in Detroit 
last winter. 

The faculty of the Chicago The- 
ological Seminary and the Divinity 
School, meeting in joint session, 
adopted a report of their Committee 
on Religion and Art, making the rec- 
ommendation that the seminaries 
recognize their responsibility for the 
development of the imaginative, aes- 
thetic, and creative life of students, 
and that courses be given with this 
end in view. 


Writing of the importance of art 
in relation to our Protestant churches 
Gerald Birney Smith says: “It would 
seem that the time has come when 
theological seminaries ought to face 
squarely this new problem. Ought 
there not to be developed a depart- 
ment which shall consider the whole 
realm of worship and aesthetics as 
seriously and as thoroughly as the 
problems of Biblical criticism and of 
religious education are being consid- 
ered? Instead of having a few music 
courses which are regarded in the 
nature of frills, there should be such 
an interpretation of music as can be 
given only by a scholar of the first 
rank in this field. The whole matter 
of symbolism in architecture and in 
worship should be im the hands of 
one who has a profound philosophy 
of aesthetics, together with an 
equally profound knowledge of the 
genius of modern Protestantism. 
There should be an output of scholar- 
ly articles and books on this whole 
subject.” 


GARDINER M. Day. 
Boston, Mass. 
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A Chapel Council composed of 
thirty-eight students was recently ap- 
pointed by the president of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to act as official 
guide and interpreter in all matters 
relating to the University Chapel, 
now nearing completion. This body 
will consider ways in which the 
chapel may benefit the student body, 
giving special attention to services 
and rituals. The members of the 
council represent all phases of the stu- 
dent life. 


The time is ripe for a scientific so- 
cial analysis of college communities, 
is the conviction of citizens of Chi- 
cago and vicinity. This group or- 
ganized a committee on the Social 
Analysis of College Communities and 
called Martin H. Bickham in order 
that his services might be made avail- 
able to the colleges and universities. 


This committee will attempt (1) to 
apply over a two year period the 
relevant social science techniques to 


the social analysis of a representative 
ampling of American college com- 
munities (75 to 100 in number); (2) 
to make available to local administra- 
tors and student groups the assem- 
bled data; (3) to assemble and an- 
alyze all social data secured by these 
The committee personne] 
is: Edwin Holt Hughes; E. E. Rall; 
A. A. Stagg; Horace G. Smith; 
Adam Treischmann; W. R. Bimson; 
Harry C. Kinne; Thomas H. West. 


processes. 


“By an Unknown Disciple” has in- 
fluenced many students. A recent in- 
dication of this influence is the man- 


ner in which the religious-reading 
club was started at Cornell Univer- 
sity, by James A. Moore, Congrega- 


tional University pastor and member 
of the staff of Cornell University 
Christian Association. A group of 
students spent Thanksgiving Sunday 
at the Moore home and after supper 
Mr. Moore read two chapters from 
this book which has often been called 
a “fifth gospel.” Discussion of more 
than an hour resulted and seven stu- 
dents subsequently bought copies. A 
weekly reading group has since been 
formed, the programs being based 
upon stories and articles which 
have a distinctly ethical or religious 
contribution to make to the personal 
and social living of young people. 


Chronic intellectual curiosity is a 
rare disease among students in the 
United States but those who are af- 
flicted or ought to be should consult 
a leaflet which has been issued by the 
Literature Committee of the Council 
of Christian Associations. It is en 
titled How to Get Great Men to Your 
Cumpus and can be secured by writ- 
ing to either of the National Student 
Association offices in New York City 

600 Lexington Ave., or 347 Madison 
Ave. 


What Shall | Read? 


Summer vacation is the time to begin that long deferred 


VOLUNTARY reading. 


To aid in the 


selection of the most 


significant books, some old, some new, we asked a number 
of friends to make suggestions, which we print below.— 


Editors. 


Bruce Curry 
Oberlin Colle ge 
For those who want to go more 
deeply into the mind of Christ and 
the understanding of Jesus for our 
life’s situations today: 


ANTHOLOGY OF JESUS. James Mar- 


chant. (Harper.) 

Jesus. Henry Barbusse. (Macau- 
lay.) 

As MODERN WRITERS SEE JESUS. 
Adelaide Case. (Pilgrim.) 

IMPATIENCE OF A PARSON. H. R. L. 


Sheppard. (Doubleday Doran.) 





Henry P. Van Dusen 
Princeton and Union Theol. Seminary 

There are available a number of 
excellent portraits of Paul. One in- 
tent on an understanding of this 
foremost figure in Christian biog- 
raphy should turn to the following: 

THE MEANING OF PAUL FOR TO-DAY. 
C. Harold Dodd. (Doran.) 

THE APOSTLE PAUL AND THE Mop- 
ERN WorRLD. Francis G. Peabody. 
(Macmillan.) 

THE CHARACTER OF PAUL. 
E. Jefferson. (Macmillan.) 
THE APOSTLE’ PAUL. 

Sabatier. (Doran.) 


Charles 
Augusta 


Frank I. Olmstead 

New York University 
EMERGENT EVOLUTION. Cc L. 
Morgan. ( Holt.) Human nature 
has an unlimited capacity for growth. 


SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD. 
A. N. Whitehead. (Macmillan.) 
There is room in the universe for 
such growth. 

TERTIUM ORGANUM. P. I). Ous- 


pensky. (Knopf.) 
religion in character. 

WRESTLE OF RELIGION WITH TRUTH. 
H. N. Wieman. (Macmillan.) Shows 
something of the technique of 
growth. 

A DEVOTIONAL Diary. J. H. Old- 
ham. (Association Press.) A _ prac- 
tical aid for beginners in growth. 


Such growth is 

















Gertrude L. Rutherford 
Student Christian Movement of 
Canada 
THE ROMANCE OF 
Vinct. Dmitri Merejhkowski. 
ern Library.) 
THE BRIDGE OF SAN 
Thornton Wilder. (Boni.) 
DISRAELI. Andre Maurois. 
pleton.) 
TRISTRAM. 


LEONARDO DA 
( Mod- 


Luis’. REY. 
(Ap- 


Edwin Arlington Rob- 


inson. (Macmillan.) 
Kirby Page 
“The World Tomorrow” 


Does CIVILIZATION NEED RELIGION? 
Reinhold Niebuhr. (Macmillan.) 
Provocative, challenging, stimulating. 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICIES. J. 
W. Garner. (N. Y. Univ. Press.) 
Authoritative and interesting. 

A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE. Har- 
ry Emerson Fosdick. (Macmillan.) 
Helps to make Jesus real. 


George L. Collins 
Fellowship of Reconciliation 

FROM MAN TO MAN. Olive Schrein- 
er. (Harper.) A novel of remark- 
able insight by one of the great spir- 
its of all time. 

THE PALLID GIANT. P. B. Noyes. 
(Revell.) A novel. Will our civiliza- 
tion destroy itself as did that of a 
million years ago? 

CONFESSIONS OF 
C. Howe. 


A REFORMER. F. 
(Seribner.) A_ fighting 


idealist describes and evaluates his 
efforts. 

Charles W. Gilkey 
Hide Park Baptist Church, Chicago 


These are worth a second reading, 
and all the more worth reading the 
first time: 


RELIGIOUS PERPLEXITIES. L. P. 
Jacks. (Doran.) 

REALITY. B. H. Streeter. (Mac- 
millan.) 

THE PARADOX OF RELIGION. Wil- 


lard L. Sperry. (Macmillan.) 


Harry Bone 
Union Theological Seminary 

ABOUT OURSELVES. H. A. Over- 
street. (Norton.) A psychology for 
normal people. 

GROWING INTO LIFE. David Sea- 
bury. (Boni and _ Liveright.) A 
magna charta for youth, by a con- 
sulting psychologist. 

HUMAN NATURE AND 
John Dewey. (Holt.) An 
tion to social psychology. 
cracker, but a classic. 
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Make the Summer 
Count! 


Partial List of Opportunities 


STUDENTS IN INDUSTRY 


Groups will be located at Chicago, 
July 6-20 (women); Tacoma, begin- 
ning June 19 and continuing about 
eight weeks; Los Angeles; Denver, 
June 20-August 1; Houston, June 18- 
August 1 (men and women) ; Detroit, 
June 24-September 3; New York City, 
July 2-September 1; Atlanta, June 
30-August 18. 


STUDENTS AND METROPOLITAN SOCIAL 
PROBLEMS 
A Summer Service Group, under 
the Intercollegiate Branch of the City 
Y. M. C. A., in New York, June 30- 
August 18. 


STUDENTS AT STUDY 


1. Bible Study Camp under A. 
Bruce Curry, at Happy Valley Inn, 
Lisle, N. Y., June 27-July 14. For 
leadership training in the work of 
Bible study groups, problem discus- 
sion groups and life experiment 
groups and curriculum Bible courses 
in the schools, colleges and univer- 
sities. 


2. lota Seminar, under the 
leadership of Henry Burton Sharman. 
At Limberlost Lodge, Huntsville, 
Muskoka (Canada), July 14-August 
19. A study of the records of the life 
of Jesus. 


Sigma 


3. Presidents’ Training Schools for 
presidents and officers of student 
Young Men’s Christian Associations. 
There will be two schools this year: 
Blue Ridge, N. C., June 8-July 19, and 
Estes Park, Col., July 18-August 1. 


4. Special courses for religious 
workers in colleges. Divinity School 
of the University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Theological Seminary, June 
18-July 25; special conference of reli- 
gious workers in the colleges, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, July 17-20. 


STUDENT PILGRIMAGES 
To Europe ; 

Official Pilgrimage of the National 
Student Y. M. C. A. Movement under 
the leadership of Buel Trowbridge, 
The Hill School, Pottstown, Pa., June 
30-August 31. 


Official Pilgrimage of the Student 
Y. W. C. A. under the leadership of 
Anne Wiggin and Hilda Howard, 
June 23-August 29. 

To Me rico: 

Official Pilgrimage of the Nativnal 
Student Y. M. C. A., under the lead- 
ership of Charles H. Corbett, June 
29-July 19. C. J. Ewald, Secretary 
of the Foreign Division of the Y. M. 
C. A., will accompany the party. 


Summer Student Conferences 


WOMEN 


June 1-9—Wiley College (Tex.) 
June 1-7—Barber College (Ala.) 
June 8-15—Bennett College (N.C.) 
June 5-15—Blue Ridge, N. C. 





June 19-28—Silver Bay, N. Y. 
June 18-28—Camp Maqua, Me. 





June 19-29—Seabeck, Wash. 
June 21-July 1—Asilomar, Cal. 


Aug. 17-27—Geneva, Wis. 

MEN 
May 26-June 3—Tougaloo, Miss. 
June 1-11—Kings Mountain, N. C. 


June 9-17—Seabeck, Wash. 


June 12-20—Lake Geneva, Wis. 
June 14-21—Green Lane, Pa. 
June 15-23—Northfield, Mass. 
June 15-25—Blue Ridge, N. C. 
June 23-28—Blairstown, N. J. 
(Prep.) 
MEN AND WOMEN 
June 5-15—Hollister, Mo. 
June 6-16—Estes Park, Col. 
June 12-22—Eagles Mere, Pa. 
For FURTHER INFORMATION about 
any of these summer projects write 
your Field Secretary or either of the 
National Student Christian Associa- 
tion offices. 


New Portraits of Jesus 


Bias many it must have seemed 
strange that the approximate nine- 
teen hundredth anniversary of the 
public ministry of Jesus should have 
been made the occasion for a great 
world effort to focus attention on his 
life. We do not know exactly when 
the years of Jesus’ ministry fell. We 
do not know whether their duration 
was one and a half or three years, 
or more or There seems little 
peculiarly significant in a nineteenth 
centenary. But further reflection 
convinces us that there is more mean- 
ing than one might suspect in the 
great emphasis which Y. M. C. A.’s 
are making throughout the world 
these coming three years. We sus- 
pect that the approximate anniver- 
sary is only an excuse; and that, had 
it not been at hand, some other rea- 
son would have been found for cen- 
tering the attention of the Associa- 
tions upon the life of Christ. 


less. 


For the Nineteenth Centenary cel- 
ebration synchronizes with an un- 
mistakable movement of Christian 
thought the world around upon the 
personality of Jesus. Evidence for 
that fact is on every hand. One 
would need only note the ever-length- 
ening shelf of new lives of Christ 
which the past few years have pro- 
duced. Everyone is taking a hand at 
it, from Papini to Bruce Barton and 
Middleton Murry; and, if many of 
these portraits are sadly wanting in 
an authentic understanding of the 
Jesus of the Gospels, this does not 
detract from their significance, and 
certainly not from their popularity. 
Men are wanting to know more about 
that distant and transcendent figure 
of the First Century and they eag- 
erly devour any interesting inter- 
pretation, however imaginative and 
subjective it may be. 

But they are seeking not merely 
“the Jesus of history.” That is the 
most significant fact in this current 
tendency. It is not an accurate re- 
countal of the facts of Jesus’ earthly 


life and ministry which men want; 
but portraits which will bring them 
into touch with a living personality 
in, shall we say, a mystical way. It 
is not the human figure of the Gospels 
alone who is drawing their interest 
and loyalty, but a majestic personal- 
ity—a human figure and more—whom 
the Christian centuries have learned 
to call “the Christ.” 

There is a still more important sign 
of the return of men’s pilgrimage to 
Jesus. Those who watch carefully 
trends of Christian thought seem to 
sense the drawing of theological at- 
tention away from the more generai 
problems of the nature of God, etc., 
and its focussing upon the figure of 
Christ. Some are prophesying that 
the theologidiyy are about to return 
to Christology, t.e. to the attempt to 
interpret the significance of Jesus in 
our thought about God. 

And one who trys to hold his finger 
on the pulse of the student move- 
ments feels certain that here, too, the 
same currents are flowing. The special 
Commission appointed by the Coun- 
cil of Christian Associations to study 
the message which the Movements are 
and should be giving, give as one of 
the most vivid impressions of their 
early study: “The centrality of Jesus 
in the thought and life of our Move- 
ments: We have returned to this 
over and over again. There is great 
diversity within the Commission in 
the interpretation of Jesus, but there 
is practical unanimity that he is the 
focus and core of whatever message 
we may have today.” 

Students too “would see Jesus.” 
And they, too, now seem to be asking 
not for a mere introduction to facts 
and dates and teachings—the skeleton 
for the understanding of a soul—but 
for such an introduction to him that 
his personality shall live and that 
they shall understand something of 
his inner nature and impulses and 
emotions, the springs of thought and 
action which make us what we are. 

This is no easy task. It is far more 
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difficult than the verse-by-verse read- 
ing of the records which has so long 


passed for Bible study. If you 
would “understand” that Life, you 
must study it in its entirety. No one 


is likely to discover Jesus for himself 
unless he can and will give gener- 
ously of time and the best of his 
powers. But for those who really 
wish to make earnest with the quest 
for the understanding of Jesus, the 
summer months furnish 


an unex- 
ampled opportunity. And we would 
suggest four pathways toward the 
goal :— 


1. The summer Bible Study Camps. 
Two of them this year—one under 
Bruce Curry and the other under Dr. 
Henry B. Sharman of Canada—with 
dates and places and arrangements 
appealing to all. Detailed notice of 
the camps appears elsewhere in this 
issue. It would be difficult to number 
the students who have already found 
their way into a growing appreciation 
of Jesus through the leadership of 
these two men. 

2. A first hand study of the Gospel 
records. There is no substitute for 
this. And any other method must be 
an introduction to this final pathway 
where each must blaze his own way. 
The summer months may furnish us 
with solid hours, if we are determined 
to find them. Sit down with one of 
the Gospels and read it through at a 
sitting. And then over again, until 
the personality lives for you. Only so 
can the understanding of Christ be- 
come a personal possession. 

3. The study outlines prepared for 
the World’s Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A. Not only do these studies fur- 
nish a fresh and interesting introduc- 
tion; by using them, one associates 
himself with the youth of other lands 
around the world who, in many lan- 
guages, will this summer be pursuing 
the same intensive study. Inciden- 
tally, outlines prepared for worldwide 
use suggest interesting insights to 
our own provincialisms in interpret- 
ing Jesus. 

4. An approach to Jesus through 
imaginative portraiture by others. If 
it is knowledge of the central person- 
ality we seek, then we will be less 
concerned with literal accuracy con- 
cerning facts, than with insight and 
sympathy which pierce behind facts 
to the temper and spirit of the life. 
We shall need to read several inter- 
pretations (see pp. 274 and 279, this 
issue), compare them and muse 
upon them. Above all we shall want 
to read and reread that earliest free 
portrait, the Gospel of John. Then 
gradually there will form in our con- 
sciousness our own _ interpretation 
which, while not true to the original 
in every detail, will be of the kind to 
grip and transform life and make of 
us life-long companions of him. 

—H. P. VAN DUuSEN. 


The Periscope 





Scene: A group of students on a fraternity house porch. 
Spring is in the air and their fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of—the summer. 


SaM: What are you fellows going 
to do this summer? 


HarRoLpD: Lie around home and 
bore myself. 
BILL: I am going to the summer 


cottage in Maine—a grand three 
months’ loaf after my academic moil 
and toil. In addition to sleeping I'll 
throw in a little hunting, fishing, 
canoeing and swimming. 

Tom: You’re lucky. 
folks had money. I’ve got to work at 
the store. I can occasionally go to 
the movies or dance at the “Old Mill” 
though—that’ll help some. 

HENRY: I’ve got to do Summer 
School, I’m flunking two courses. 


I wish my 


CuHorus: Whew! That’s the worst 
yet! 
CHARLES: I don’t know! I’m go- 


ing to the summer session at Bridge- 
ton because I want to. A fellow there 
named Carlton is making quite a stir 
in sociology and I’d like to do a little 
work with him. A good city to get 
a bead on certain industries, too. I'll 
still have a month at home. 

JOHN: I signed up to sell tin pans. 
Some of the boys accumulated many 
sheckles at it last summer. It’s a 
good article, too—‘Rust-Never.” 

Oscar: I’m selling an encyclopedia 
containing the total and unabridged 
knowledge of man on thin, opaque, 
India paper, copiously illustrated, 
neatly bound, in one volume, between 
half-calf covers, all for the incredi- 
ble price of a dollar down and— 

Tom: Are you trying to sell it to 
us? 

OscaR: Not at all, since you’re 
friends my personal advice is don’t 
buy it. But I’ll sell it to the unsus- 
pecting; funny how you can get the 
hicks to lay out their coin for some- 
thing they don’t want. 

BEN: I’ve got you all beat. After 
the conference at North Ridge I’m 
going to Chihoma, probably to work 
in a factory. 

CHorRUS: What’s the 
don’t have to work! 

BEN: No, the compulsion is not 
economic. It’s a plan for learning 
about life and industry first-hand. 
I’ve been studying wages, hours, 
unions, and so forth and so forth, and 
I’d like to see how it feels. A num- 
ber of fellows are in on it—girls, too; 
they work in candy factories, cafe- 
terias, private homes and such things. 
The fellows work as street car con- 
ductors, factory help—anything pro- 


idea? You 


ductive. I’m going to try to get into 
a street car repair shop—everybody 
has to go out and find his own job, 
you know. My fellow laborers will 
be Italian, mostly; I hope to get 
board and room with one of the fam- 
ilies. 


JOHN: Won’t you seem queer to 
them? 
BEN: Not on your life, I'll observe 


carefully and be able to do my 
work well in a short time. My 
standard of living will be the same as 
theirs—it’s no fair to spend what you 
don’t earn, you see. Also, I'll join 
the Union, which I can do on good 
faith and on considered conviction: 
the repair workers are terribly— 

HENRY: Now, now, Dr. Debs, don’t 
try to convert us! 


BEN: I wish I could. If you had 
a glimpse of what’s going on in these 
United States, Henry, and got an 
idea what the curriculum is really all 
about, you wouldn’t be flunking 
courses. And Tom’s famous necking 
parties are insipid in comparison— 
selling neckties in the day time and 
jazzing around at night! Why don’t 
you do a man’s job—see how it feels 
to produce something, do some of the 
world’s hard, necessary, dirty work. 
And have a great experience, too. 

CHARLES: You'll get tired of it 
mighty quick. What do you think 
you can learn at one narrow job? 

BEN: Oh, you see the group meets 
frequently to exchange experiences 
and hear talks by economists, sociol- 
ogists, and employers and employees 
in various industries. We ask them 
questions which arise in our work 
and reading. Incidentally, Professor 
Horner gives academic credit for the 
experience if you write a paper—he 
says that the experience did more for 
Al and Pete than three years school 
work! 

CHARLES: Gosh! That does sound 
pretty good. But you can’t make 
anything at it, can you? 

BEN: No, you can just about 
break even financially. But it would 
be worth it if you had to pay tuition 
for it. 

BILL: Nevertheless and notwith- 
standing, I’d rather have fun. 

BENS “De 
putandum.” 

Crowd disperses as 
CURTAIN FALLS 
—THE OBSERVER. 


gustibus non est dis- 
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The Wayfarer 


As “balanced 
recommend: 

CHRIST AT THE ROUND TABLE. By 
E. Stanley Jones. (Abingdon Press. 
$1.50) Openminded? Yes; but ac- 
knowledges He is the truth. 

BROTHER JOHN. By Vida Scudder. 
(Little, Brown. $2.50.) A disciple 
of St. Francis. 

THE CAMPUS. By Robert Cooley 
Angell. (Appleton. $2.50.) A sym- 
pathetic, human study of Michigan as 
a typical state university. 


* © * 


rations” for June I 


One of those bright spots that 
gather added luster from surrounding 


darkness, was the holding by the 
Nation of a “Black List Dinner” for 


those “honored” by the D. A. R. I 
understand that Heywood Broun is on 
the verge of suing for damages to 
his reputation, because of the omis- 
sion of his name from a list otherwise 
quite exhaustive. 

A correspondent from China who 
evidently uses the quiet of revolutions 
to catch up on his magazine reading, 
writes me to tell him which of these 
quotations is true: “I have yet to see 
any basic achievement on the part of 
the Student Associations in the last 


ten years that would justify any 
high-hat attitude—The Watchman 
in Association Men, August, 1927.” 


“The kind of sane.religious radical- 
ism which has increasingly charac- 
terized the Student Department of 
the Y. M. C. A. has made a contribu- 
tion of incalculable worth to Ameri- 
can Protestantism.—The Christian 
Century, June 23, 1928.” Help! 


Those who know the multitude of 
concerns wished onto the committee 
on Christian World Education will 
appreciate this limerick, perpetrated 
by Andy Roy, poet, at a recent meet- 
ing of the national staff: 
4c. WF. &. 
Had a large secretarial orbit; 
He carried two 

vacations 
When 


absorb it. 


man ratine d ( Yorbe tf 


nations and minus 


new work came said “We'll 


* x * 

The movements the past few weeks 
of our effective troops include: Nor- 
man Thomas, formerly secretary at 
Princeton, is made presidential can- 
didate on the Socialist ticket; Rein- 
hold Niebuhr becomes Associate Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion 
at Union Theological Seminary and 
one of the editors of World Tomor- 
row; David Yui, well known head of 
the Chinese National Y. M. C. A., 
called at our New York headquar- 
ters: Fletcher Brockman leaves for a 
visit to China; Ralph Cole, high 


school secretary of California, leaves 
to work with the World’s Committee 
of the Y. M. C. A.; Dr. Mott, Fay 
Campbell, W. W. Alexander, and 
Margaret Crutchfield are back from 
the great Jerusalem Conference; 
Winnifred Wygal reaches Geneva on 
her world-conquering tour; John 
Timothy Stone accepts McCormick 
Seminary presidency; Lynn Harold 
Hough becomes pastor of the Ameri- 
can Church in Montreal. 
* * > 

At a famous club on New York’s 
Fifth Avenue, originated to support 
the Christian Commission during the 


Civil War, Fred B. Smith (of the 
World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches) 


gathered a score of his friends to pay 
honor to Oliver McCowen, Secretary 
of the World’s Committee of the Y. 
M. C. A., now enroute from the Far 
East to his office in Geneva. THE 
WAYFARER believes that contacts like 
this (especially when as in this case 
atttended by good food and good fel- 
lowship) is the stuff of which better 
international friendship is made. 


Our shores are being invaded by 
numerous good-will groups. One of 
the steamship lines is sponsoring a 
party of German students; a hundred 
Mexican educators, including the 
Minister of Education and the Presi- 
dent of the University of Mexico, are 
visiting California colleges; it is ru- 
mored that a group of South African 
students will tour the United States 
next Christmas. 

Three races will be represented on 
a debate team from the University of 
Hawaii which will go to the Orient 
this summer. A Japanese, a Chinese, 
and an Anglo-Saxon compose the 
team which is being financed by the 
Pan-American Union. Their tour is 


a good-will gesture from Honolulu to 
the peoples on the other side of the 
Pacific. 














The British Movement has one big 
spasm each year in which they try to 
get money to carry their work for- 
ward. I am interested to read of a 
group of their members who wrote to 
their magazine recently as follows: 
“We have agreed to make Finance 
Week the occasion for a certain meas- 
ure of self-denial. We propose, dur- 
ing the week, to drop smoking, choc- 
olates, amusements (such as the the- 
atre) and to give the money so saved 
to the Student Movement funds. We 
propose also to content ourselves with 
a ‘bread and cheese’ lunch, and to 
put the difference into the coffers of 
the Movement. P. S.: We have read 
Luke xviii:9-14, so you needn’t write 
to us about it!” 


~ * * 


THE WAYFARER wants to join, how- 
ever tremulously, in the chorus in 
this issue in commendation of plain 
living and high thinking. Few of us 
think we have much money and yet 
we have only to compare our lot with 
that of students in other countries to 
see how carefree much of our life is. 
There are not a few students at 
Oxford, Cambridge, Paris, and Ber- 
lin who live in such luxury as is 
practically unknown even on _ the 
Gold Coast of Harvard and the swell 
fraternities of California. Yet you’d 
be surprised how many students can 
duplicate the Wisconsin youth in the 
next paragraph who is reported to us 
by The New Student. 

This boy had attended the Prom—the social 


event of the school year. He wa 
but it was his first 


a sophomore, 
Prom He brought a girl 
and the family car up from Chicago and dur- 
ing the week he attended the Pre-Prom play. 
several forma! dinner dances, and the Prom 
His four days of Prom cost him something 
over $125, which is a fairly decent lump of 
money even at sophisticated Wisconsin After 
he became entangled in the business he could 
not gracefully withdraw, but he certainly sees 
that there was no commensurate return for 
that amount of money. 


* 7 = 


We borrow this from our friend the 
Christian Century (author, Ruth G. 
Winant): 

My Lord, when he 

Back to the 
throne 

He had left empty for a little while— 

My Lord, when he went back 

Left no estate. The only things he 
had 

We re 


on, 


went back, 


glory of ‘the sun-lit 


garments which they gambled 


And one good robe, made without 
seam throughout; 

For this the 
cast lots. 
For legacy, he 

friend, 
And John was well content, 


—THE WAYFARER. 


watching soldiers each 


left his mother to his 




















Would Jesus be a 
Christian Today? 


A Series of Provocative Articles, in 
THE WORLD TOMORROW, by the Editors. 


Would Jesus Be a Patriot? 

Jesus and the Nordics 

Would Jesus Uphold Capitalism? 

Jesus and the Mediocre 

Would Jesus Punish? 

Would Jesus Be a Politician? 

Would Jesus Believe in Peace at Any 
Price? 

Would Jesus be a Churchman? 

Would Jesus Live by Creed? 

Would Jesus Be a Theologian? 

Would Jesus Be a Sectarian? 


Would Jesus Be a Success? 


Special Introductory Offer to 


New Subscribers 


THE WORLD TOMORROW 
for 8 months for $1.00 


The World Tomorrow, Inc 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York City 


Please enter my subscription 


fo month I enclose $1.00 (Canada, $1.15: Foreign, $1 ) 


For 1 year I enclose $ (Canada, § Foreign, $ od 


A combination of THE 
WORLD TOMORROW for 1 year, I enclose for both $ 
(Canada, $ } Foreign, $ i) 








WORLD UNITY 


A Monthly Magazine 


reflecting the new world outlook based 
upon current deve lopme nts in Science, 


History, Philosophy and Religion. 


We stand at the dawn of a tremendous Renaissance 
which has already begun to transform racial and 
national habits and customs rooted in the traditions 
of thousands of years. 

For the awakened mind there can be no more thrill- 
ing spectacle—no greater privilege—than to share 
the spirit and viewpoints of the leaders who have 
caught the vision of the New Age. 

World Unity Magazine has become the most effec- 
tive interpreter of the new forces at work in the 
most important departments of life. It is creating 
a new literature—a new culfure—vastly stimulat- 
ing to its international circle of readers. 


WORLD UNITY, 4 East 12th Street, New York 


I enclose $3.50 for a year’s subscription (or send me a com- 
plimentary copy for examination) 
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sé E are rounding a bend in the road” 
writes Henry P. VanDusen, in a pre- 
vious issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN. 


“On every hand I sense a demand for 


something—something definite, positive, worthy, 


which can guide our feet and purify our imagina 
tions and move our wills.” 


THE NEW STUDENT is trying to discover that 
“something definite” that will help solve the 
problems confronting the young man and 
young woman in the modern world. It does 
this through news articles, editorials, book 
reviews, and_ special articles, completely 
covering the college field. There is no 
writing down in THE NEW STUDENT, no 
superciliousness. Those who are making 
THE NEW STUDENT are seriously endeavor- 
ing to answer important questions, to see 
beyond the “turn in the road” to the 
highway beyond. 


If you are curious to know more about this in- 
tercollegiate weekly, a three month trial subscrip- 
tion is yours for the asking. After that time you 
may pay us for the year ($1.50) or ask us to dis- 
continue the subscription at no cost to you, 


THE NEW 


2929 Broadway 


STUDENT 
New York 
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OBERLIN ojffers— 


AN OPPORTUNITY to join a cosmopolitan group of men and 
women who are fellowshipping in the quest for truth and seek- 
ing to find the most effective methods of applying that truth to 
\- the vital problems of life in the whole world. The group is not 
large—will not be. It is representative. Not more than twenty 
in any class. The association of faculty member and student is 





~ individual and intimate. 
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AMONG RELIGIOUS BOOKS FOR LAYMEN which were pub- 


lished during April, one of outstanding interest was: 


Beliefs. That Matter 
By WILLIAM ADAMS BROWN 


The quality of this volume is indicated by the fact that it was the choic 
of The Religious Book Club as “the book of the month.” It has also been 
tested “in the reading,” and has fulfilled every promise which had been 
made for it. The Price is 


By the same author :— 


The Life of Prayer in a World of Science 


A notable book in constant demand, which means that it, too, has met 
expectation 


~ The Quiet Hour 


kxperiences of Fellowship in Worship 


The Process of Group How We Got Our 


Thinking Denominations 
By By 
HARRISON 8S, ELLIOTT STANLEY IL. STUBER 
$3.00 $3.00 
Dynamic Faith The Sanctuary 
Edited by By 
DAVID R. PORTER GEORGE STEWART 
A Series of papers by men and women, Services of prayer and praise—-A compilation 
voung enough to be in touch with the vital made with a regard for recognized prin- 
issues which face the younger generation. ciples of liturgical composition. 


a ASSOCIATION PRESS wea 


PURPOSE PURPOSE 
{ 


AP, Publishers of Books With Purpose AP, 
V 347 Madison Ave. New York City V 
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